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REVIEWS 





Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. IV. Paris, 
1832. Ladvocat. 


We announce, with much pleasure, the con- 
tinuation of this interesting work; the fourth 
volume of which has just reached us. The 
affairs of M. Ladvocat have been arranged 
so as to prevent all further interruption of 
its regular publication. 

The interest which so many have taken 
in the fortunes of M. Ladvocat, is a proof 
of unusual and distinguished merit in the 
worthy publisher. Not only literary men 
by profession, but ambassadors and states- 
men have come forward with gratuitous 
contributigns. We behold, side by side, La- 
fayette and the Duke of Fitz-James—Dupin 
and Martignac—Fontau and Genoude— 
Wollis and Berryer fils ;—whilst a still more 
touching interest is thrown into the work by 
the contributions of the Count de Peyronnet, 
one of the unhappy ex-ministers of Charles X. 
dated from his dreary cell in the Castle of 
Ham. Cooper, too, the American novelist, 
is to lend assistance. 

With such names, and such a motive, what 
may we not expect? The present volume is 
worthy of its predecessors ;—indeed, a slight 
degree of heaviness in the former, almost 
inevitable in certain papers, from the nature 
of the subject, which severe criticism might 
have detected, seems in this to have melted 
before the warmth of a generous enthu- 
siasm. 

The names of the present contributors, 
several of whom are already known to our 
readers, are Peyronnet, De la Ville, Fouinet, 
C. Nodier, Jouy (the well-known hermit of 
the Chaussée d’Antin), Pommier, Roch, 
David (the celebrated actor), Arago, Sophie 
Gay, Marrast, Alexander Duval, Michaud, 
Bazin, and Soumet. 

A natural feeling of interest, partaking 
both of curiosity and commiseration, cannot 
but arise from Peyronnet's contribution to 
this volume, more particularly when it is 
known to describe the thoughts and emo- 
tions of a man, once on the pinnacle of 
greatness and power, now expiating, in 
endless captivity, his rash attempt, in con- 
junction with a besotted monarch, and still 
more besotted colleagues, against the liberties 
of his country. We therefore insert the 
whole of his paper, with the exception only 
of a few paragraphs, of no immediate in- 
terest. Next week we purpose giving short 
translations from several of the other con- 
tributions. 

“ Vincennes. 

“T suddenly ceased. I had read a long time, 
and my wearied eye-lids were becoming heavy. 
My half-closed book slid imperceptibly through 
my hand as I pursued my thoughts upon degra- 
dation, poverty, and death. I had passed from 





study to meditation, and from meditation to 
reverie. 


snow, whirled into tornadoes by the wind, fell 
in large flakes upon the wide open courts, the 
ramparts, the bottom of the ditches—certainly 
not dug for the perpetration of crime—and the 
angular roof of the chapel which contains the 
tomb of the Duke d’Enghien. Upon the mould- 
ings of the elegant Gothic gateway, built by 
Francis the First, it left, as it passed, a border 
of pure white. The rooks, the only free inha+ 
bitants of my dreary prison, had ceased their 
croakings. 


dirty walls—that cold and dusty floor—the half- 
broken iron candlestick, which, with a cloud of 
black smoke, emitted a dull and stinking light; 
—the grating bolts, the sharp-pointed iron- 
bars ;—all this anparatus of wretchedness and 
captivity had disappeared from my senses. My 
thoughts had been diverted from things pre- 
sent; and the outward signs of my misfortune 
were effaced by the very contemplation of what 
I was enduring. 


kings. Philip-Augustus, St. Louis, Charles the 
Wise, Louis the Father of the People, Francis 
the Father of Letters, the good Henry, Louis 
the Just, and Louis the Great, all dwelt here ;— 
and so did Isabel of Hainault, Blanch of Castille, 
Mary of Brabant, Blanch of Navarre, Ann of 
Austria, the lovely Agnes, named the Lady of 
Beauty, Lafayette, who became a recluse with- 
out having erred, and La Valliere, who erred 
and afterwards became a recluse. * * 


—these dreary turrets are the monuments of 
great misfortunes.) How many men_ have | judgment of the parliament of Paris. 
passed through them, who were yesterday all- 
powerful, to-day proscribed and captive! Ven- 
dome, Ornano, Gonzague, John de Wert, John 
Casimer, Puylaurens, Beaufort, Chavigny, Retz, 
Longueville, Conti, Fouquet, the last of the 
Stuarts, the great Condé!—and also another 
Condé, for whom the day of deliverance never 
came! How changed is the destiny of this ve- 
nerable pile! Richelieu, Mazarin, Napoleon, 
what have ye made of the residence of kings ? 


had come to see me in the morning. It was for 
the first time—perseverance had overcome every 
obstacle. They passed the drawbridge, and 
ascended the hundred and eighty steps of the 
long steep spiral staircase. 


friends to whom I allude, are of very different : " 
characters. The former is cold, grave, and | was yet of such a nature that it had broken the 
link of its connexion with the present. 

“ At length, in the midst of this strange re- 
verie, an unexpected noise, together with sud- 
explain and justify his impressions. He is a | den motion, arrested my astonished imagination. 
At first I doubted, then doubted less, and at 
length doubted no more. 

“ Several living beings stood before me: men 
in strange habiliments, whose features were un- 


composed,—a man of reflection and not an 
enemy to discussion. His strong and acute un- 
derstanding loves that a little reasoning should 


man of a now rare species, one better than he 
would be thought, and who seriously believes 
that he owes to reflection that which is only the 
dictates of his heart. 


citement, and more animated ; amiable in a dif- 
ferent manner from Louis de V***, and to the 
very excess of mannered difference; witty in a 
different kind of wit; graceful, brilliant, and 


“It was a cold night in December. The 


“This melancholy turret-—those naked and 


“ And yet this castle was once inhabited by 


“ But the glory of the old fortress is eclipsed; 
glory I 


“Two friends—for I have some friends left— 


the reins of power.’ 


m Lightpence to FOURPENCE, at which rate ald the previous Numbers may now be had. 


natural; a writer, a poet, a man of the world, 
and everywhere a superior being. 

“ Both are old, true, and tried friends. 
trembled, as neither would have trembled for 
himself; both wept, and they wept the more 
because they saw that I did not weep. 

* My children—those of my children whom 
Providence has yet left me—had also penetrated 
into this dismal abode. 
put a watchful restraint upon the expression of 
But their filial piety betrayed 
itself, and their violent and unnatural efforts 
only the more displayed their cruel grief. 

“ My heart, generally master of its emotions, 
was overpowered at seeing them: a mixture of 
joy and sorrow, of happiness and despair, over- 
came me. I sunk under this sweet though cruel 
trial of tenderness and affliction. 

“ I could read no longer, and yet I could not 
divest my thoughts of the things I had read of. 
Every idea was tinged with them. 
which had so strongly fixed my attention, treat- 
ed not of the present time ;—it was an old and 
grave work—the ancient chronicle of ancient 
days and ancient customs. 

“The passage which had stopped me, ran 
thus: ‘ Sir de la Riviére,’ said some one to him, 
‘save your person; for the envious now hold 
But he answered, ‘ Here 
and everywhere I am in God’s holy keeping; I 
feel myself pure and clean of mind. God gave 
me what I possess, and he alone can take it 
away. The will of the Lord God be done! My 
services have been known to the kings to whom 
they were devoted, and who have greatly re- 
warded me. For that which I did and performed 
at their bidding for the advantage of this king- 
dom of France, I would well dare to await the 


Both 


Poor mourners! They 


The book 


” 


“ This fate, so similar to my own—these sen- 
timents, so similar to those I so strongly felt, 
produced a lively and powerful emotion, which 
kept my senses, as it were, suspended. My soul 
alone, though troubled, lived and acted within 
me. Thrown myself into the same abyss, I went 
on sounding and measuring its depth. I cal- 
culated doubts and probabilities; tried to divine 
which, among so many possible kinds of suffer- 
ing, would be the one inflicted upon me; in a 
word, I studied my fate, in order to fortify my- 
self against it. 

“ The longer this state of mental abstraction 
continued, the more complete did my forgetful- 
ness of ordinary things and vulgar privations 
I no longer felt what 1 actually suf- 


“Louis de V***, and Jules de R***, the fered, nor remembered where I was. The future, 


upon which I was meditating, though so near, 


“ Jules de R*** is younger, more prone to ex- | known to me. They belonged to another age— 





and some perhaps to another country. 

“The first who stopped had a weak and vary- 
ing expression of countenance. It was evident 
that he had suffered, but doubtful whether he 
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had done so with firmness. He was advanced 
in years ; and yet he wanted that calm and con- 
fiding dignity which gives so much authority to 

Y 
old age. 


“*Who art thou?’ I asked.—‘ An unhappy 


man.’—‘ What are thy misfortunes ?’—‘ The 
same as thine.’—* Thou wert powerful ?’—‘ [ 
was.’—‘ And deprived of thy power ?’—‘ I was.’ 
—‘And a captive ?’—‘ I was.’—* Wilt thou not 
teach me how to support such a reverse?’ He 
made no reply. ‘Thy name?’ said I.—‘ Le 
Mercier.'—‘ What! the minister of Charles VI. ?’ 
I exclaimed.—‘ Alas!’ he replied, ‘it was said 
in the town and city of Paris that we should 
lose our heads, and everywhere we had a most 
grievous renown as traitors to the crown of 
France. * * * They who envied and hated us, 
condemned and adjudged us to die. * * * We 
were every day assailed with these words, Think 
of your souls, for your bodies are lost. Ye are 
adjudged to death! * * * 

“ «IT know, I know,’ I replied. ‘It is of thee 
that the old chroniclers have written, That in 
the Castle of St. Antoine,t which was thy prison, 
thou wept so much, and so incessantly, that thy 
sight was thereby weakened and impaired, and 
thou wert on the eve of becoming blind.’ 

“A painful groan burst from his lips, and I 
said to him, ‘ Go thy ways, old man ; thou couldst 
teach me nothing. Thy example suits me not; 
and, with God’s help, I shall not follow it.’ 

“At this instant a prodigious noise came 
from the outside of the fortress; it was pro- 
longed and tumultuous. The external gates of 
the castle seemed as if they were shattered and 
falling in splinters under the efforts of an in- 
furiated populace. The drum beat, and the 
soldiers seized theirarms. Precipitate and nu- 
merous footsteps were heard: the sentinels 
challenged and answered each other along the 
ramparts. From the body of the tumult arose 
the sharp cries of ‘Death to them! Death to 
them !’ 

“* My ear had time to become accustomed to 
these sounds. I pitied the error of those who 
were excited to utter them. They knew not 
what they did. I was disturbed but for a few 
moments, and then resumed my reverie. 

“A second person came shadowing before 
me, cased in rich armour. In his right hand 
he held an enormous sword, whose scabbard was 
of purple velvet, ornamented with golden fleurs- 
de-lis, A deep scar near one of his eyes showed 


that he had met the king’s enemies face to face; | 
and that the sword of constable had not been | 


conferred upon him for nothing. 

“* Art thou also here, Oliver?’ said I; for it 
was truly Clisson: I could not be mistaken.— 
‘IT am,’ he replied. ‘I am come to see and 
comfort thee. Be of good cheer.’—‘ With God's 
help, I will try, Oliver; I will try.” © * * ‘They 


spared thee, however, brave Clisson,’ said I.— | 


* No,’ he replied. 
pas 
banished the realm as a false traitor to the crown 
of France.’—‘ Banished, Oliver! banished! 
Woe to me, if such a fate were mine. I know 
no country but France : her alone have I served, 
and for her have I lived. Let them do with me 
as they list, provided they let me die in my 
native land. My existence is worthless, if [ am 
to enjoy it at the expense of all that is dear to 
me—if I am to eke it out far away from my 
friends and country. The soil of France has 
received the bones of my father and my children, 


‘ Hast thou forgotten? They 





and shall I be so accursed that it will reject | 


mine ?’ 

“* Out of France I should find in me nothing 
of myself. A stranger to everything, all would 
remain a stranger to me. Old and worn out as 
1 am, is it not too late for me to begin life anew, 
and seek a land which should own me as a son? 





+ The Bastille. 


ed a too cruel sentence upon me, for I was | 


God is my witness, that I would not, were it 
even in my power.’ 

“¢A marvellous act of mercy indeed, that 
which would deprive me of all—even of the sky 
I have looked upon, and the air I have breathed 
since infancy—and leave me life only to feel 
how much I have lost! Banished! it is worse 
than death ;—the latter extinguishes all regret 
—but by exile, it is kept alive and embittered.’ 

“ ¢ Be pacified and take courage,’ said Clisson. 
‘ Knowest thou in what manner God will dis- 
pose either of thee, or of those who have risen 
up against thee? He is their master as well 

as thine, and discovers not his purposes in a 
single day. And be assured, that misfortune 
becomes still greater to those who cannot endure 
it patiently. Bear this in mind. My Lord, 
the Duke of Burgundy, a wise man and of great 
foresight, notwithstanding he worked evil 
against me, was one day exhorted and urged to 
| my prejudice more bitterly than usual, by several 
around him. But he told them that the rod 
was perhaps already cut wherewith they would 
themselves be soon castigated and corrected: 
‘for,’ said he, “ there is no season which af- 
fordeth not profit, no fortune which turneth 
not, no sorrowful heart that doth not rejoice, 
nor any merry heart that hath not its saddened 
moods.” ’ 

“As he finished speaking, another figure 
passed slowly before me. His eyes, dimmed 
with sorrow, seemed to seek mine, and yet fear 
to meet them. Though there was nothing in 
his appearance which either pleased or attracted 
| me, I was impatient to hear him, and yet a sort 

of instinctive feeling seemed to repress the ex- 
pression of such desire. His hood, long gown, 
and girdle with pendant tassels of gold—joined 
| to a certain austerity which was not that of age, 
| a dignity without any mixture of pride and os- 
tentation—showed me that in him I beheld one 


| of those vigilant and learned men who founded 
the reputation of our Courts of Justice, long, 


very long, before the period when I had the 
signal and perilous honour of being chosen to 
direct them. 

“I called to him; he stopped with regret. 
‘What desirest thou, my son?’ said he, ‘ conso- 
lation? ‘Thou must find it in thyself. If thy 
misfortune be great, elevate thyself to its level. 
If danger await thee, familiarize thyself with it. 

| Arm thyself with strength against the severity 
of ill fortune ; and if it come to thee in a milder 
shape, so it will be lighter for thee to bear.’ 
“ My curiosity was highly excited, and I asked 
his name. ‘What matters it to thee ?’—‘ Thy 
fate ?’—‘ It would not serve thee to know it. 
But,’ resumed he, hesitating, ‘my fate differs 
less from thine, than thou wouldst suppose. I 
interceded with all-powerful royalty in favour of 
the people, and royalty mistook me for an enemy. 
Thy intervention was employed with the people, 
who have become powerful, in favour of royalty, 
now feeble and in danger; and the people, in 
their turn, have mistaken thee for an enemy. 
Let us pardon the errors of both—they are natural 
and inevitable. The people possess not the so- 
vereignty on better terms than Princes. Neither 
can they know of truth more than their courtiers 
choose to tell them. Envious men thought it their 
interest to cry thee down; and they imputed to 
thee a mind and character resembling their own. 
The people believed them; and could it be 
otherwise? Thou wert neither seen nor heard. 
| They who approached, and knew thee, were in 
small numbers, and their voice was drowned in 
the noise of the multitude.’ 

“ ¢T7 will not tell thee that thou shalt not die, 
for what means have I of knowing? Neither 
will I tell thee that there exists no law whereby 


thou canst be doomed to death ; for what matters | 


law or justice to him who is without power to 
| enforce them? Revolutions made by the people 
| are essentially popular; and the people com- 








—_ 


prehend not these nice and subtle distinctions, 
* * ® That which thou must guard against js 
hope. By flattering the mind, it softens the 
stubborn energy of courage. Prepare thyself 
for the terrible moment, for come it must, some 
day or other. When it does come, what matters 
it whether it be a day sooner or a day later? No 
human being has the power of making thee die 
twice, nor of preventing thee from dying once, 
Dare to look death in the face: it is not so 
hideous as cowards suppose. He who has lived 
well, has lived long enough. Death, which can- 
not be avoided, may yet be rendered less bitter, 
Let us make it honoured, and we destroy its 
pain and agony.’ 

“Ts it then decided?’ I exclaimed. ‘No, 
my son; butifit were? Thy life has not been 
so happy as to give thee much cause of regret, 
nor so ill employed that thou shouldst fear it 
will be forgotten. What more canst thou require 
than to die in peace?’ 

“ ¢Qld man,’ I replied, ‘ thy language fills me 
with respect and admiration, but it is harsh and 
severe.’ 

“¢ Thou wouldst have it so,’ said he; ‘thou 
shouldst not have called me. Beware of illu- 
sions. Give credence to my counsels; they are 
good, for I have myself proved them.’ 

“*Thou!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Yes, my son; and 
may Fate, who has betrayed thee, as she did me, 
spare thee at least the last trial which she forced 
me to undergo.’—‘ In pity,’ said I, with earnest- 
ness, ‘tell me who thou art; for I feel that the 
authority of thy name will fortify and give value 
to thy words.’—‘ Desmarets,’ he replied. T threw 
myself at his feet. ‘ Admirable man!’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘and is it you ?—you, who, when called 
upon to beg mercy of the King, uttered these 
noble words from the very scaffold: ‘“ I served 
well and loyally King Philip, his great-grand- 
father, and King John, his grandfather, and 
King Charles, his father ; and these three Kings, 
his predecessors, found no fault in me; nor 
would this King, if he exercised his own autho- 
rity; and I firmly believe that he is in no ways 
culpable for my doom. I have no reason to crave 
his mercy, nor that of any other man. To the 
mercy of God alone will I appeal.” 

“« Doas I did,’ said he. ‘ I will, Desmarets.’ 

“ Whoever thou art that readest this recital, 
abstain, friend, from treating it with harshness 
or derision. I have related the thoughts and 
lives of the sad tenants of my prison-house. 

“ De PEYRONNET.” 


Open Sesamé ; or, the Way to get Money. 
By a Rich Man, who was once Poor. 
London, 1832. Griffiths. 

Suave of Ali Baba! what a title for a book! 
At the first announcement we posted up from 
Wanstead to Wellington Street, and were 
fortunate enough to procure a copy, before 
the shop-door of Thomas Griftiths was wedged 
up by the mob of poor gentlemen who long 
to be rich. Weare constitutionally sanguine. 
A little more, and we should have hurried 
off to Smithfield for asses to load with our 
treasure, and to Aldersgate for a standard 
bushel to measure the sovereigns; but a 
prudent Morgiana of a she-friend advised us 
beforehand to look well into the pages,— 
and sure enough, as in the robber’s oil jars, 
we founda Master Catchpenny at the bottom 
of the whole. 

According to the author, there are “ four 
hundred and fifty-three ways of making 
money in this metropolis on a large scale. 
Of all these ways, he recommends you to 


| pick one as follows :— 


“ Have you anything in your pockets 2—No- 
thing.—So much the better. Get the pick-axe 
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of resolution ready, shoulder arms, and set-to 
like, not a Trojan, but a straightforward city 
broker.” p. 7. 

We recollect beginning life in the same 
line, and it brought us almost to shouldering 
aliteral pick-axe. Day after day we lingered 
at Batson’s, and haunted the Russia walk, 
with no tallow to dispose of but our own inch 
of candle—no bristles except those on our 
chin—no hemp to purchase, but a little 
on our own desperate account. On such 
non-commissioned mercantile officers the 
oracle is cruelly quizzical :— 

“Summer—if a merchant or a broker—from 
six to eight walk out and brace your constitu- 
tion for the duties of the day ;—eight to nine, 
breakfast and the newspaper ;—nine to five, 
business without any intermission.” p. 8-9. 

With such a concern, or a share even, the 
oracle may safely promise that one shall be 
a Rothschild, with a fine family of Roths- 
children ; but how is such a brisk business 
to be had, if we except the profitless transfers 
of Mr. Figgins?— 

“I knew a grocer who emptied and refilled 
fifty canisters of tea two hundred times in one 
morning.” p. 17. 

The reader will judge from this sample of 
ways without means of the merits of ‘Open 
Sesamé.’ There is an Arabian story of an en- 
chanter who offered gold and silver, which 
turned out to be nothing but worthless leaves ; 
and the author of the ‘ Way to get Money’ 
seemsto have followed his unfeeling example. 
We have been cruelly deceived ourselves, and 
thrown a dreadful fall on our organ of ac- 
quisitiveness ; and, in pity to mankind, we 
feel bound to warn them against this pre- 
tended key to the cave of Croesus. However 
landed as a magical gift in its preface, the 
work is anything but a talisman that will 
convert a poor little gudgeon in the pool of 
Poverty into a bouncing gold fish in the 
stream of Pactolus. 





Six Months in America. By G. T. Vigne, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols. London, 1832. Whittaker & Co. 


“Arter having seen the greater part of 
Europe, I went on board the packet George 
Canning, 24th March 1831, and sailed from 
Liverpool for New York, with my note-book, 
sketch-book, gun, and fishing-rod—alone, 
unbewived, and unbevehicled, as aman ought 
to travel, and with the determination of be- 
ing, as far asan Englishman can be, unpreju- 
diced—and of seeing all I could of the United 
States in the course of six months.” These 
are the words in which the author commences 
his work, and we are not inclined to say, 
that he has failed to fulfil them. We know 
not what he might have made of the wiie 
whom he despises in a land where Helps are 
far from abundant ; or of the vehicle which 
he scorns in the midst of the great desert : 
but we see he made little use of his sketch- 
book; that he had not the art to entice the 
fish of the States on to his hooks, and that 
when he used his fowling-piece, he aimed so 
much by guess, that he missed all he fired at; 
luckily for us, he remembered his note-book, 
and as he has aclear head and an honest 
heart, and is, moreover, an observer of human 
character by profession, he took notes of 
much which we desired to know, and has 
written a very fair and interesting book. 
We havea good deal about the administration 








of the laws; public economy ; the opinions of 
the people ; the state of art, and the general 
aspect of town and country. He is, it is 
true, not quite so amusing as that sarcastic 
tattler, Mrs. Trollope, nor so profound in 
matters of church and state as Captain Basil 
Hall, nor so partial as Paulding; but he 
surpasses them all in candour, and in the in- 
terest arising from the communication of 
knowledge. In short, he is so wise as to 
look at America by her own light, as philo- 
sophers once agreed to do by the moon; 
and really we cannot but love our democratic 
sister, as we gaze at her through so natural 
amedium. Look at the condition of North 
and South America: the latter, under the 
care of a monarchy, sunk nearly to nothing 
in the scale of nations ; the former, under the 
cheering sun of a republic, which sheds its 
warmth on all alike, has risen to be one of 
the first of nations. 

We shall go into no lengthened examina- 
tion of these volumes: their chief merit, next 
to impartiality, is the clear pictures and ra- 
tional views which the author everywhere 
draws. A few pages from the beginning, we 
meet with a member of that remarkable 
family who had the world once at their feet ; 
the ex-King of Spain is no disagreeable per- 
son in the States of America. 

“This is the residence of the Count Sur- 
villiers, better known, in England at least, as 
Joseph Bonaparte. I was provided with an in- 
troduction to his Excellency, and paid him a 
morning visit. His reception of me was ex- 
ceedingly courteous. The instant he appeared 
I was most forcibly struck with the very strong 
resemblance he bore to the later portraits of 
Napoleon. His person, I should say, was rather 
larger; the expression of the eye was the same, 
though more subdued ; the same hair, the same 
shaped head, and the same contour of feature 
generally, with a darker complexion, and a good 
set of teeth. I should say, the principal differ- 
ence was observable in the mouth, which seemed 
more inclinable to the jocose than the sanguinary. 
After some conversation, which was carried on 
in French, and turned chiefly on the subject of 
European travel, his Excellency showed me his 
pictures, which ‘are numerous and interesting. 
He has several fine Murillos, and a most beau- 
tiful Madonna by Vandyke. He has many por- 
traits of his own family ; among these is one of 
Napoleon in his coronation robes, and the well- 
known picture of the First Consul on horseback, 
crossing the Alps. I felt an emotion which I 
will not attempt to describe, when, as we passed 
round the room, he paused before the latter 
picture, and drew my attention to it, remarking 
that it was the original, by David.” i. 20-1. 

The fate of one of the heroes of the desert 
was of a sterner kind, yet still in character: 
beho!d the original of the Oneida chief, in the 
exquisite ‘ Gertrude’ of Campbell :— 

“At the head waters of the other creck, 
is still seen the place of residence of the cele- 
brated Mingo chief, Logan,—whose eloquent 
message to Lord Dunmore is too well known to 
need insertion here. Many of the aged inhabi- 
tants of Belfont still remember him. His fate 
resembled that of Demosthenes and Cicero: he 
perished for his eloguence. An old officer of 
the United States army, who, soon after the close 
of the revolutionary war, was ordered to make 
surveys of the country watered by the Alleghany 
river, informed me that Logan’s nephew, a re- 
markably fine young Indian, dined with him 
one day in his tent, and that he asked him what 
became of Logan. I killed him, was the reply. 
Why did you kill him? ‘The nation ordered it. 
For what reason? He was too great a man to 








live: he talked so well, that although the whole 
nation had intended to put any plan in execu- 
tion, yet, if Logan did not approve of it, he 
would soon gain a majority in favour of his opi- 
nions. Was he not then generally in the right? 
Often; but his influence divided the nation too 
much, Why did they choose you to put him to 
death? If any one else had done it, I would 
certainly have killed him: I, who am _ his 
nephew, shall inherit his greatness. Will they 
not then kill you also? Yes; and when I be- 
come as great a man as Logan (laying his hand 
on his breast with dignity), I shall be content 
to die! He added, that he shot him near the 
Alleghany river. When informed of the reso- 
lution of the council of his nation, Logan stopped 
his horse, drew himself up in an attitude of 
great dignity, and received the fatal ball without 
a murmur.” i. 77-8. 


The author discusses the perilous topic of 
the influence of a republican form of govern- 
ment upon individual prosperity, with some 
skill and acuteness. ‘he Romans decreed 
all houses to be built of an equal height, so 
that no one should look more regal than 
another: the absence of entails, and the 
presence of equality, produce nearly the same 
results :— 

“The Americans, in general, are not fond of 
comparisons between England and their own 
country, except in cases where the balance is in 
their favour; but still, I have often observed 
that there is no subject of conversation more 
gladly discussed by an American gentleman, and 
more particularly by those who have country 
houses of their own, than the splendour of the 
seats of our nobility and gentry, and the per- 
fection of society which is enjoyed at them. 
There is nothing in England so apt to elicit 
from them a remark of honest regret, as their 
knowledge of the very remote probability, I may 
almost add, the utter hopelessness, of their ever 
being able to boast of seats and villas at all equal 
to those on this side of the Atlantic, so long as 
the present form of government exists in full 
force. Who would build a really splendid 
mansion, which, after his death, will probably 
either become a ruin, or be sold, and converted 
into an hospital? or who would clear and beau- 
tify a park to any extent, to be divided and 
ploughed up by his needy successors? I have 
seen country houses in America, whose delight- 
ful situation, and gentlemanly appearance, (al- 
though it must be allewed, they often look their 
best at a distance,) only serve to render the 
prospect of division the more melancholy. I 
have been kindly received at many of them: I 
have usually noticed a due attention to comfort 
and elegance, and invariably, to kindness and 
hospitality ; but I have not been able to avoid 
a remark, that there did not appear to be much 
difference in the size of the houses, or the extent 
of the grounds, as if there existed a general and 
mournful acknowledgment, that a just medium 
was to be observed between the expense in- 
curred with reference to present enjoyment, and 
the probability of an ultimate loss of capital, 
when the future was regarded. I could name 
a few, but very few, exceptions.” i. 107—9. 

Remarks ef a more lively kind occur: 
these republicans are desirous enough of 
having titles tacked to their names—nay, 
some of them, it seems, act the parts of Cap- 
tain, Major, and Colonel, at one and the 
same time :— 

“ Human nature will out. In the absence of 
other titles, it is the pleasure of the Americans 
that they should be dignified by the rank of Ge- 
neral, Colonel, or Aide-de-camp; but more 
especially I found by that of Major. An English 
gentleman assured me that, being on board a 
steamer on the Ohio river, he was first intro- 
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duced by a friend as plain Mr., then as Captain ; 
soon after he was adressed as Major, and before 
the end of the day he was formally introduced 
asa General. There is usually a Major, or an 
Aide, as they call themselves, in every stage- 
coach company. ‘The captain of a steam-boat, 
who was presiding at the dinner table, happened 
toask rather loudly, ‘General, alittle fish?’ and 
was immediately answered in the affirmative by 
twenty-five out of the thirty gentlemen who were 
present.” i. 170-1. 

There is something so professionally shrewd 
in the following passage, that we cannot re- 
sist extracting it:— 

“ During my occasional visits to the courts of 
justice in the United States, I could not help 
thinking how fortunate it was that Justice was 
blind, and could not therefore be shocked by the 
want of decorum I observed there. What was 
my surprise on entering the supreme court in 
the capitol at Washington, to perceive her 
wooden figure with the eyes unfilleted, and 
grasping the scales like a groceress! With great 
deference, I would suggest that the whole of 
this unworthy group should be removed. The 
day may arrive, as [ have said before, when the 
supreme court may be the means of saving the 
Union.” i. 171-2. 

The laws, the religion, the vineyards, the 
mines, the elections, the congress, and the 
Indians, are all matters examined and dis- 
cussed by our traveller; nor does he leave 
untouched the more interesting topic of the 
Canadas. We ventured lately, in noticing 
Macgregor's book, to speak of the strong na- 
tural and artificial line of defence between the 
United States and the British possessions— 
our opinion is corroborated by our author, 
and what is more to the purpose, by the judg- 
ment of an American General Officer :— 

“The French unquestionably displayed their 
usual tact and foresight in their choice of the 
different points of communication in the exten- 
sive chain of forts which was originally conti- 
nued from the Canadas to the Mississippi—the 
proof is, that all of them are of great importance 
at the present time. A similar but more enlarged 
instance of this, the highest grade of military 
Strategy, is to be found in the vigorous and 
persevering policy of Great Britain, which has 
secured to her a chain of fortresses by which, as 
a gallant American General Officer expressed 
himselfto me, ‘ She has check-mated the world.’” 





Bibliophobia. Remarks on the present Languid 
and Depressed State of Literature and the 
Book Trade. In a Letter addressed to the 
Author of the Bibliomania. By Mercurius 
Rusticus. With Notes by Cato Parvus. 
London, 1832. Bohn. 

Tus is the book of Lamentations, not on the 
“depressed state of literature,” but on the 
decay of the Bibliomania. Rumour assigns 
this little volume to an author whose publi- 
cations in the cause of Bibliomania have been 
numerous and costly, and the style itself be- 
trays the writer. The work is an entertain- 
ing ramble amongst the “trade,” and will 
afford those who are curious in these matters 
some information. The following account 
of the annual flight of almanacks is very cu- 
rious :— ‘ 

‘* Mere accident put me into possession of a 
fact, which may be worthy of your notice. 
Meeting a leading partner of one of the great 
houses in the Row, as he was threading his way 
‘towards Stationers’ Hall, I was induced by him 
to come and witness the dispersion of the Alma- 
nacks for the ensuing year—it happening to be 
the last Monday in the month. As we ap- 





proached the Hall, I saw a crowd of merry | light of common day, and made to mingle in 


scramblers, some hatted, some paper-capped, 
and more without either hat or cap, pressing 
the large outer folding doors of the Hall—and 
joyously clamorous for admission. My guide 
obtained me an entrance by means of a private 
door, and mounting one of the tables of the 
Hall, I saw piles and pyramids of these Alma- 
nacks—ticketted according to their respective 
owners—and to be carried away by the many 
applicants without. The clock of the Hall struck 
three; the folding doors gradually expanded— 
and in rushed the importunate claimants! run- 
ning in all directions—zig-zag, straight-forward, 
and oblique—pouncing upon the bundles of 
their respective masters. Ail was laughter and 
good-humour. Within three minutes, I saw an 
eight-feet cubical pile of these annual lucubra- 
tions—belonging to the house of Messrs. Long- 
man & Co.—disposed of, and taken home; and 
was informed, by one of the partners, that, be- 
fore St. Paul’s clock would strike eight, every 
country bookseller’s order would be despatched 
to him by the coach! On further inquiries, I 
learnt that in this article alone, one house (I 
think it was that of Messrs. Simpkin & Mar- 
shall) paid 45002. for the amount of its traffic. It 
was also, I learnt, within this same house that 
the monthly publications were chiefly collected for 
dispersion—when a scene of equal bustle and 
good-humour might be witnessed.” p. 33—6. 

That real literature is in the depressed 
state this author would infer, we rather doubt; 
that the days are past when “a handful of 
oddities,” as, BALLAD-BROADSIDES, “would have 
brought a great-coat-pocket full of guineas,” 
no real lover of literature can regret :—but 
we believe, that the aggregate consumption 
of printing paper was never higher than at 
this period. The love of quartos is extinct, and 
men certainly will have for five what they 
could not formerly obtain for fifteen shillings. 

Exorbitant prices for literary productions 
are at an end; and the necessity of printing 
a quarto edition at a high price, to remune- 
rate the daring publisher, exists no longer. 
* The love of quartos is well nigh extinct.” 

That a “re-action” will take place in 
literature, we certainly believe; but that it 
will bring back those days over which our 
author weeps, we do not think possible; that 
the times when goodly acres were exchanged 
for useless and unreadable tomes, should ever 
return, no lover of his country’s literature 
would desire. 

If we are right in our conjectures as to the 
author of this volume, we cannot forbear our 
meed of approbation to the splendid volumes 
which he has produced with so much taste 
—volumes which will live for aye, a monu- 
ment of his industry and talent. Renown is, 
we fear, all that they have obtained for him. 





The Jesuit. London, 1832. 
Ottley. 
Tuts novel, if it be a first attempt, has con- 
siderable merit, and holds out a promise of 
better things to come. There is no want of 
vigour in some of its scenes, though the lan- 
guage is somewhat bombastic and over- 
charged; and the story is more easily made 
out, than, in these days of intricate plots, is 
often the case. The hero is one of those 
““ rauLty monsters that the world ne'er saw,” 
at whose atrocities our blood used to curdle 
in our youth. He is one of those appalling 
ministers of evil, drawn from the dark caverns 
in which the spell of Mrs. Radcliffe’s genius 
confined them, and brought forward into the 
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the transactions of more modern times. It 
is easy to imagine how much of his awful 
and mysterious grandeur Schedoni would 
lose, if, instead of lurking gloomily in some 
antique corridor, we saw him shaking hands 
with the Duke of Wellington. This, how- 
ever, is the case with ‘The Jesuit.’ He is 
General of that order in Spain at the time 
of the Battle of Salamanca—and we are glad 
to perceive that in spite of his unaccountable 
influence, his miraculous hypocrisy, and su- 
pernatural talents, the old corporal sees 
through him in a moment. The English 
characters are much more natural, and of 
course more interesting. When the author 
takes the field as a soldier, he carries his 
cocked hat and epaulettes well. The mili- 
tary scenes are decidedly the best in the 
book ; and we have some shrewd suspicion 
the ante-room of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
levee, is a sketch from the life. Altogether, 
we can recommend ‘The Jesuit’ as the work 
of aman of talent,—and tothose who delight 
in deeds at which Burke and Bishop would 
have trembled, we can point out the first 
part of the Jesuit’s career. After they have 
supped full of horrors,” there will still be 
enough left for a very plentiful breakfast of 
them next morning. 





The Mythology of the Hindus, with Notices 
of various Mountain and Island Tribes, 
inhabiting the two Peninsulas of India 
and the neighbouring Islands; and an 
Appendix, comprising the Minor Avatars, 
and the Mythological and Religious Terms, 
§c. §e. of the Hindus. By Charles Cole- 
man. 4to. London, 1832. Parbury & Co. 

“ Females raffled for. 

“Be it known, that six fair pretty young 
ladies, with two sweet and engaging children, 
lately imported from Europe, having the roses 
of health blooming on their cheeks, and joy 
sparkling in their eyes, possessing amiable 
tempers, and highly accomplished, whom the 
most indifferent cannot behold without expres- 
sions of rapture, are to be raffled for next door 
to the British Gallery. Scheme: twelve tickets, 
at twelve rupees (1/. 10s.) each; the highest of 
the three throws, doubtless, takes the most fas- 
cinating.” 

Such was the announcement, that in the 
year 1818, met the astonished and indignant 
eyes of Europeans in a Calcutta paper! 
“While Britons deplore the traffic in ne- 
groes,”’ says the Editor of the ‘ Percy Anec- 
dotes,’ in commenting on the outrage upon 
nature and decency, “and have abolished 
the slave trade, it is a fact, that there are 
persons who actually import beautiful women 
to the British settlements in India, in order 
to sell them to the rich Nabobs or Europeans 
who may give a good price for them ; but, 
what is worse, they are sometimes played for 
at a game of chance. ‘The following adver- 
tisement appeared in Grinsby’s ( Greenway 8) 
Daily Advertiser, of the 3d September 1818, 
a paper printed at Calcutta.” Then, after 
copying the dreadful annunciation—* W hat 
a specimen,” exclaims the writer, “ of Cal- 
cutta morals does this advertisement exhibit! 
Surely a more abominable outrage upon mo- 


rality and virtue has never been heard of 


than this, which is openly practised in a 
settlement under British laws and British 
government !’’—Shall we extort a smile from 
he reader by telling him that these six fait 
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retty young ladies, with their two sweet 
abies, were—dress dolls ! 

But let not the brothers Sholto and Reu- 
ben Percy, of the Benedictine monastery of 
Mont Benger, be utterly discomfited by this 
exposure. The ignorance which prevailed, 
and does prevail, in the mother country with 
regard to the habits, opinions, and general 
life and conversation of her dark-eyed 
daughter, is not confined within conventual 
precincts. In vain do thousands of English- 
men every year travel thousands of miles 
upon the great deep to eat curry in India. 
It so happens, that no two of them, who re- 
turn with vigour enough to tell their story, 
agree in the facts. According to one writer, 
the Hindoos are idolaters—according to an- 
other, philosophers—a third aflirms that they 
are divided by impassable interdictions into 
four castes; and a fourth assures us, that the 
system of castes has crumbled into pieces so 
small and so numerous, as to be scarcely 
discernible. But the story of young ladies 
being sold, in this mysterious region, is 
nothing at all. We think that the indigna- 
tion displayed by the Benedictine brothers 
was, in plain terms, a piece of monkish hy- 
pocrisy. Why cavil about words? Are not 
young ladies sold all over the world? How- 
ever, that the sum mentioned—thirty shil- 
lings apiece—was shameful, we readily allow, 
even in a market so overstocked with the 
commodity. 

Worse things are told and believed of 
India than this! The tribes on the banks of 
the Indus were accused by Herodotus of 
anthropophagism. The Battahs of Sumatra, 
according to Malte-Brun, labour to this day 
under the same imputation; Knox charges 
the Bedahs of Ceylon with cannibalism ; 
and Moor, the author of the Hindu Pan- 
theon, shooting the bolt to a distance at which 
he might laugh at competition, avows, on 
“authentic information,” that the sect of the 
Paramahansa are seen floating down the 
Ganges on a corpse, devouring as they sail! 

The religion of the Hindoos, more espe- 
cially, although every one attempts to explain 
it, is allowed by all to be incomprehensible. 
But the incomprehensibility, if the reader 
will believe ws, lies merely in the ornamental 
machinery of the mythology ; and even this 
is scarcely more unintelligible than the fic- 
tions of the Greeks and Romans. The well- 
informed classes believe in the same God 
who has revealed himself in all ages, to the 
wise and good, in the phenomena of nature. 
The symbols, invented by the priests, are 
objects of veneration even to those, as so 
many temples of the unseen spirit which they 
adore. The vulgar—the profanum vulyus— 
worship the symbols themselves, with the 
same earnestness of faith with which the 
poor and ignorant Irishman grovels before 
the statues of the saints of his Catholic 
heaven. 

The mythological personages of the Hindoo 
system are described with great animation 
by Mr. Coleman, and in a much more at- 
tractive manner than that of either Moor or 
the missionary Ward. <A long quotation, 
however, from this part of the work would 
have no interest for the reader, and we re- 
strict ourselves, therefore, to a few sentences 
regarding Prit’hivi, the goddess of the earth, 
where the meaning of the myth is tolerably 
evident. 

“ Her husband is Prit’hu, produced, in strict 





accordance with mythological extravagance, by 
churning the right arm of a deceased tyrant who 
had died without issue, that he might have a 
posthumous son, who is represented as a form 
of Vishnu. 

«This primitive couple appear to have quar- 
relled in a very primitive manner; that is, the 
mother of nature became sulky, and would not 
supply her husband or his family (mankind) 
with food. Prit’hu, in consequence, beat and 
wounded her; on which she assumed the form 
of a cow, and complained to the gods; who, 
having heard both sides of the question, allowed 
him and his children to treat her in a similar 
manner, whenever she again became stubborn 
and sulky. 

“In this mythological tale we may discover a 
rude allegory of the bountiful productiveness of 
the earth, when aided by the industry of man. 
The loveliness of nature, robed in her most 
splendid attire, is, like that of her beauteous 
daughters, when unattended by good humour 
and domestic utility, of little use to him, unless 
accompanied by the smiles and blessings of 
Ceres.” p. 102-3. 

The second part of the work contains de- 
scriptions of some of the less known tribes 
of India, and will therefore be by far the 
most popular. ‘The following, it appears, is 
the “ way to get married” among the 
Kattees :— 

“A Kattee to become a husband must be a 
ravisher; he must attack with his friends and 
followers the village where his betrothed re- 
sides, and carry her off by force. In ancient 
times this was no less a trial of strength than of 
courage: stones and clubs were used without 
reserve both to force and repel; and the dis- 
appointed lover was not unfrequently compelled 
to retire, covered with bruises, and wait for a 
more favourable occasion. The bride had the 
liberty of assisting her lover by all the means in 
her power, and the opposition ceased when her 
dwelling was once gained by the assailants, and 
the lady then bravely won submitted willingly 
to be carried off by her champion.” p. 283-4. 

The marriage of the Goands is still more 
irregular :-— 

“It is said that the bride is brought home in 
the evening, when, in an assembly of the people, 
the bridegroom applies the frontal mark made 
with vermillion, throws a garland of flowers 
round her neck, and then retires and conceals 
himself in the thickets. The relations of the 
bride arm themselves and go in quest of him, 
and if he is found during the night, the mar- 
riage is void; if not discovered, he appears in 
the morning, takes the bride by the hand, re- 
moves the veil from her face, and they dance 
together in the centre of a ring formed by the 
assistants, who also dance round them. The 
ceremony is thus completed, and the rest of the 
day is devoted to festivity and mirth.” p. 297. 

Among the Sirmoris is the custom of po- 
lyandry, or of one woman having two or more 
husbands :— 

** This latitude of female indulgence prevails 
also among the happy dames of several other 
Indian tribes. Among the Todirs of the Nilgiri 
mountains, the brothers of a family have usually 
only one wife between them, who makes her 
election of which of them she is disposed to 
drop the handkerchief to. She is, moreover, 
allowed to do so to a lover, without the slightest 
objection or jealousy on the part of her proper 
lords. In other parts of India females have 
had less deference paid to them ; and in Malwa 
it has been said they were, till very recently, 
accounted witches ; that is to say, after a certain 
age. They were then, according to a statement 
published in the Calcutta Journal, 1821, put into 
a sack and thrown into a tank; if they swam 
they were certainly witches and suffered death ; 








if they sank they were drowned, and it may be 
supposed not witches. Many hundreds, adds 
the writer, have in some seasons been doomed 
to this cruel death. The Rajah Zalim Singh of 
Kotah sentenced four hundred to die in this 
manner, because the death of his favourite wife 
was attributed to witchcraft, Through the laud- 
able and humane interference of the British 
political agent, this barbarous custom has, it is 
said, ceased; and the benevolent author of the 
change became so popular among the old ladies, 
that it is supposed he might have married them 
all, had he been so disposed.” p. 305. 

With the Garrows— 

“* Marriage is in general settled amongst the 
parties themselves, though sometimes by their 
parents. If it has been settled by the parties 
themselves, and the parents of either refuse 
their assent, the friends of the opposite party, 
and even others unconnected, go and by force 
compel the dissenters to comply ; it being a rule 
among the Garrows to assist those that want 
their help on these occasions, let the disparity 
of age or rank be ever so great. If the parents 
do not accede to the wish of their child, they 
are well beaten till they acquiesce in the mar- 
riage.” p. 319. 

The reader may be curious to know what 
sort of people they are among whom so 
laudable a custom prevails :— 

“A Garrow is a stout, well-shaped man; 
hardy, and able to do much work; of a surly 
look; flat cafre-like nose ; small eyes, generally 
blue or brown; forehead wrinkled, and over- 
hanging eye-brow ; with large mouth, thick lips, 
and face round and short: their colour is of a 
light or deep brown. The women are the ug- 
liest creatures I ever beheld, short and squat in 
their stature, with masculine faces; in the fea- 
tures they differ little from the men. 

“ The dress of these people corresponds with 
their persons. They eat all manner of food, even 
dogs, frogs, snakes, and the blood of all animals. 
The last is baked over a slow fire, in hollow 
green bamboos, till it becomes of a nasty dirty 
green colour. They are fond of drinking to an 
excess.” p. 318, 

Among the Kookies— 

* When a young man has fixed his affections 
upon a young woman, either of his own or of 
some neighbouring parah, his father visits her 
father, and demands her in marriage for his 
son. Her father on this inquires what are the 
merits of the young man to entitle him to her 
favour, and how many he can afford to enter- 
tain at the wedding feast; to which the father 
of the young man replies, that his son is a brave 
warrior, a good hunter, and an expert thief; for 
that he can produce so many heads of the ene- 
mies he has slain, and of the game he has killed; 
that in his house are such and such stolen goods, 
and that he can feast so many (mentioning the 
number) at his marriage.” p. 324. 

The tribe of Daya of Borneo :— 

“ The more heads a man has cut off the more 
he is respected ; anda young man cannot marry 
until he can produce heads procured by him- 
self; nor can the corpse of a person of rank be 
inhumed until a fresh head be acquired by his 
nearest of kin. Should he be of high rank, 
great rejoicings take place on his return froma 
successful expedition; the heads, which pro- 
bably still bleed, are seized by the women, who 
rush into the water, dip the heads, and anoint 
themselves with the ensanguined stream which 
drops from the skulls. A man of great consi- 
deration may have fifty or sixty skulls suspended 
in his premises. It has been known that two 
years have expired before a young man could 
be married, or, in other words, before he could 
procure a skull.” p. 846-7. 

The Bheels :— 

* A refinement in the vengeance of sangui- 
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nary warfare ® yas always had recourse to in the 
employment of Bheels ; and of late years, like- 

wise, in those desultory vindictive inroads of 
petty chiefs, the Bheel became a willing and 
useful ally; and the work of destruction was 
incomplete without his demoniacal aid, in poi- 
soning the wells, burning the villages, murder- 
ing the inhabitants, destroying the crops, and 
driving off the cattle. Fifty Bheels could be 
more useful than five hundred troops, approach- 
ing by paths through the deep forest known 
only to themselves. Their appearance was as 
sudden as unexpected, and the visit fatal to the 
devoted spot. To tind treasure, the most horrid 
and refined cruelties were practised, the like of 
which we have not in history. ‘Their retreats 
were unknown; the jungle and mountains were 
impenetrable to all but themselves, and woe to 
the individual who opposed a Bheel, or was | 
marked out by them for vengeance. A journey 
of three hundred miles would be a mere walk to 
a Bheel. Wily, hardy, and bold, no danger 
could arrest his progress, and no security protect 
his victim, though years might elapse of un- 
availing pursuit; and if the Bheel did not suc- 
ceed, at last he would destroy himself. 

“ An officer, a Captain B——d, had, by in- 
terrupting and wounding a Bheel while labour- 
ing in his vocation, been marked. In conse- 
quence of this he had a sentry to his house ; but 
from the neighbouring bank of the river they had 
worked a subterraneous passage for a consider- 
able distance, large enougl for man to 
crawl along, and had begun to perforate the 
floor of his bed-chamber when he w 
vered. We had at the city where this t 
place nearly two thousand troops, yet it 

for the officer’s safety, to remove him 
A Parsee messman, who had 
fused to pay the usual tribute to the Bhee! 
found dead in the morning in the 
It was his custom to put his mat on a large 
wine-chest where he slept: in the morning he 
was found with his head placed on the mess- 


table, the headless body lying on the chest.” 265. 


one 


is dis 






ws 
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necessary, 
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mess-room. 


An encampment of English, surrounded 
by two hundred sentries, was robbed by the 
people — 

“When the morning broke forth, every officer 
had been robbed, save one, and he | t 
(Bhaut) and a Bheel guard. Nor did the 
for when they gave the alarm 
of ‘thief! thief!’ they were sure to get a blow 
or wound in the leg or thigh, from a Bheel 
lying on the ground, or moving on all- 
fours, wrapped in a bullock’s hide or a sheep- 
skin, or carrying a bush before or over him; so 
that the sentries were deceived; and if they 
fired, they were as likely to hit some of the 
women or children, or the followers, or the 
officers, as the Bheel himself; and, had they 
fired, the Bheel, in the dark, thus placed i 
populous camp, had every advantage, his not tes 
making no noise, and his companions being 
ready to shoot the siphauee through the head. 


rad a 


siphauees escape ; 


about 








“ Most of the officers were up during the 
night, but their presence was useless. Lieu- 
tenant B did lay hands on a Bheel, but he 
literally slipped through his fingers, being 
naked, his body oiled all over, and his head 
shaved; and on giving the alarm, one or two 
arrows were seen to have gone through the 


cloths of the tent. Were it possible to retain a 
hold of a Bheel your motions must be as quick 
as lightning; for they carry the blade of a 
knife, which is fastened round the neck by a 
string, and with which, if they find themselves 
in a dilemma, they will rip up the person hold- 
ing them.”’ p. 268-9. 

We hardly like, however, to go on with 
our extracts, amusing they may be, for 
they are not Mr. Coleman’s own words, but 
taken from other writers. ‘lhe book, not- 


as 


withstanding, reflects credit upon the author, , 





as it conveys much interesting knowledge in 
an exceedingly popular form. 


Stanley Buxton; or, the Schoolfellows. By 
the Author of ‘Annals of the Parish,’ 
‘Lawrie Todd,’ &c. 3 vols. post svo. 


London, 1832. Colburn & Bentley. 


Tur art of novel-writing consists in repre- 
senting fiction truth, by giving to the 
creations of fancy the colours and charac- 
teristics of nature. If this dictum (of Mr. 
Galt) were worthy of all acceptation, then 
the nearer a novel approached to the appear- 
ance of reality, and the greater resemblance 
it bore to genuine biography, the higher 
would its merit. But a novel written 
strictly on this principle would not be read. 
The great charm of biography consists in the 
name of the persons of the We desire 
ardently to become acquainted with the cha- 
racter and lives of men, of whom the world 
talks, or whose lives have fallen in the places 


as 


be 


story. 


which, from some association with our for- 
tunes, habits, or predilections, are holy 
ground to our imagination. But the same 


work 
cumstances, 


biography, which, under such cir- 
should devour so greedily, 
would appear flat and unprofitable, if perused 
with the conviction that the things and per- 
of the history were fictitious. It is 
needless to bring against us the testimony of 

Crusoe, for talk at pres nt of 
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That renowned castaway 


we 


sons 


Robinson we 


} , 
novels of s 





ty. 











was placed in circumstances which render 
the work a poem; and an inquiry into its 
tructure would enter into the kind of ques- 
tion which was agit ted } time aco by 
the learned ‘Thebans of the periodicals, with 


egard to the comparative merits, in poetry, 
of Crabbe and Byron. 
: 


Novel-writing, with deference to Mr.Galt, 


can no more be brought under the rule with 
which he sets out, than either painting or 
poetry. An historical picture, for instance, in 





he roes, 
nature 


piece rep 
t i 


ices ana 


pri 


same 


the actors are 
be tried by the 
which cuide our critic 
senting in 
nature is the same everywhere. 

In the ‘many mansions” of novel-writing, 
however,—for the independent existence of 
which we contend,—Mr. Galt is sovereign 
lord of at least one; and this one, with the 
true enthusiasm of a master, he imagines to 
be the whole. There is no writer of our day, 
or perhaps of any other, who can throw him- 
self so heartily, so entirely, absolutely, 
into the person of but the cl 


which 
cannot laws of 


ina 


ism 






a scene village alehouse. 


so 


another ; 


cha- 


racter so assumed must be in a certain walk 
of society, be yone d which the ken of Mr.Galt 
extends in noth ng more than the ordinary 
manner. ‘To designate this walk is no easy 
matter, although it is of importance to do so, 
as we verily believe the path will soon be 


obliterated. When Mr. Galt descends to 
the low and vulgar, he becomes coarse and 
repulsive ;—when he would paint the man- 
ners of the genteel (to use a word against 
which the world seems to have set its face), 
he is incorrect orcommonplace. It is in the 
middle point between the two where he is 
strongest—where he absolutely riots in his 
power and riches. 

In the 
leads him to the 
ciety, he is sure 


tion of his 
the scale 
to be covered with the mud. 


*e4) . 
Same way, li the ac pie °C 


bottom ot of so- 





He cannot cross a eee without splashing 
himself from head to foot. If, on the other 
hand, he ascends to the upper regions, he 
is in the clouds. He never ventures osten- 
sibly on the romantic without failing; and yet 
throughout his works there are a thousand 
apparently unconscious touches which haye 
the best and highest effect of romance. 

In the work before us there is abundant 
confirmation of our views of the author's ge- 
nius, on which, however, we shall not at pre- 
sent insist further. We do not know whether 
the book will prove popular or not; we can 
ouly say, that for our part we read it with the 
most intense and absorbing interest. It would 
be diiticult, however, to account for this. The 
story is filled with circumstantial improbabili- 
ties. The personages are perpetually thrown 
together bya miraculous kind of random; and 
the hero,placed in the most interesting circum- 
stances, is as uninteresting a person as could 
well be imagined. ‘There is, however, a fund 
of truth and nature in these delightful pages, 
of keen observation, and pertinent reflection; 
and the whole is overspread with a pleasing 
and yet saddening philosophy, the effect of 
which is rather tranquillity than content, 

Its faults, as a work of fiction, may be 
traced to the hypothesis with which the au- 
thor set out. ‘lhe characters are, generally 








speaking, men aud women of the most ordi- 
nary cast of mind. With the exception of 
the leading incident, everything is seiliied 
ither in sentiment or action, which could 
make the most distant approach to the ro- 


antic. The om we see only 


heroine, wh 


once, dies, and the hero marries another he- 
roine, whom we do not, if we remember 
rizlitly, see at all. But, although the work 


led according to rule 
pal personage 
and an immense fortune, 


is thus conclu », the prin- 
», alter acquiring a titled wife 


is lett in a state of 








as much unhappiness and mystery as ever, 
and the story slips away “ like a knotless 
thread.” 

“ Altogether,” concludes the author, “the 
fate of our leading characters has not been 
essentially different from the common run of 
the world, and the moral of our tale should 


therefore be, that it is not the event, but the 
way in which it affects us, that makes the good 
or evil of life.” 

The tale is simply this. A Lord Erring- 
ton mortified that he has no 
male child to succeed to the title. His Coun- 
however, is in the way of trying his 
luck for the third time; and the event is 
waited for with intense interest. The new- 
comer presented to him, proves, to his great 
joy, to be a man child; while, a domestic in 
the house, less fortunate, and who, it is to be 
presumed, cared less about such nice distine- 
tions, is at the same instant made the father 
To this girl, the Countess becomes 
attached to a pit h of inti ituation ; 
the same degree the er enemy of her own 
son. At length, we the the young people at- 
tain the proper age, she proposes a marriage 
between them! ‘This, of course, is reject l 
both by the youth and his father—and, after 
a stormy private debate with the Countess, 
Lord Errington dies suddenly. The young 
Lord does not long enjoy the inheritance. 
In spite of nis mother’s entreaties — hinted 
threats, he still re fuses the apparently abst ird 


is grievously 


tess, 


of a girl. 


and is to 











alliance ; and the Countess a “4 exposes 

the fraud she had been guilty of, (alre ady, of 
} j . aS, Les 

course, suspected by the reader,) in exchang- 
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jing children with her servant. ‘The ex-Earl 
is driven forth into the world, to seek for ad- 
yentures, hero-fashion, under the name of 
Stanley Buxton. 

His adventures, however, are not much 
in the heroic style. He becomes acquainted 
with two school-fellows of the tale, 
and Ralston. He sees a young la ly whom 
he had secretly loved while L 
iust before her death. 


' 
Pranks 





wd Errington 


Iie is visited by a 


Mr. Hyams, whose story is rather singular, 
and who bequeaths him at his death a large 





fortune. He suspects his quondam mother 


of the murder of the Earl; 






and makes no intelligible si 





narries one of his quondain sisters, and re- 
tins dissatisfied and unhappy. 
Our heroine, we care ho knows it, 
is Miss Sibby Ruart, a cousin of Ralston, the 
laird of Gowans. She 





not 1 





is an admirable old 
maid, but of a class unknown, we fear, among 
the southrons. Those who know Scotland 
well, must be struck with the faithful and 
devoted atachment, sometimes, indeed, car- 
ried the length of the absurd, borne by maiden 
sisters to the head of the house. Miss Sibby 
is a shining light of this kind. She is, more- 
over, prudent, witty, kind, spiteful, simple, 
stratagetic, and an admirable hand at a pud- 
ding. The character is drawn to the life, 
and the portrait is in the highest style of 
finish yet exhibited by Mr. Galt. ‘The pas- 
sage in which the scruples of the laird her 
brother, about taking unto himself a wife, are 
depicted, are really excellent. Poor Sibby 
has as yet no idea that they are caused by 
the thought that she must go when the mis- 
tress comes. The instant this is explained, 
however, she submits with the spirit of a true 
heroine. The subject is first broken in this 
manner :— 

“The Laird then pondering and pacing in the 
avenue, on seeing her, walked towards the yard 
where she was sprinkling her grains before her 
numerous dependents, and said, 

“«These poor things, Miss Sibby, I doubt, 
would miss you if I were taking a wile.’ 

“*No doubt, Laird, they would, if she was 
not charitable-hearted; but IL trust and hope 
that you'll never even yourself to any lady that 
is not of that nature.’ 

“ «That's kind of you to say so, Miss Sibby ; 
but these poor creatures and me find a 
lack if you were to leave us.’ 

“ * Leave you, Laird! what puts that in your 
head ?’ 

“*T am only thinking of possibilities; but 
you know, Miss Sibby, very weil, that, however 
most watchful, industrious, and worthy in all 
things you have been to me, the wife that may 
be ordained for me may not see in you those 
manifold good qualitic s that I so much respect.’ 

“ Miss Sibby, while he was saying this, forgot 
to sprinkle her corn, and several of the hens 
flew fluttering in their impatience to pick from 
the basket. 

* ¢ Away, ye greedy beasts!’ said Sibby, with 
emotion, as she brushed them off with her hand. 
‘We live, Laird,’ she added, ‘in a changeful 
world, and I am not to expect that it 
more steadfast in the parish of Greenknowes 


would 


Is to be 


with you and me, than among kings and queens 
in the capital cities of the earth; but if it must 
come to pass that I shall be obligated to quit the 
bonny heights and houghs oi the Gowans, j hope 
that 1 shall be enabled to submit with a resigned 
heart.’ 

“These few words 
warmest corner of the L 
answer ready, and he turned aside as if he was 
still pursuing his waik; but in this he was ab- 


sank tenderly into the 
} 


urd’s bosom; he had no 


sent, for he took a direction towards a hedge in 
there was no gate, and was in conse- 
Mrs. Sibby, with a 
sidelone look, saw that he was sorrowful; she, 
however, said nothing, but continued to cast the 
grains to the } 


them by name, in particular a 


which 
quence obliged to return. 


to chide several of 
large Muscovy 
duck, on whom she had bestowed the superla- 


multry, and 


tive epithet of Gillygawpus. 

Kat on, Gilly, eat thy fill; the day may be 
no’ far off when thou'lt not get thy meal from 
so free ahand ; 


and you, ye witless hens, take your 
pick, ye’re welcome while I can say it, and when 


t cemes, as come it will, yell mavbe remember, 





in a seantier meal, the hand that’s feeding you 
vy. Poor du 

with your pawkie 
this 





kies! that 





look up so comical 
eyne, you'll maybe see an- 
work 


long bare-leggit bubblyjocks, 1 


other face at ere lang; and you, ye 


r could almost 
find in my heart to give you another handful ;— 
there, take it, and good be with you a’!’ 

“ With these words she called aloud, as she 
moved away, to Lippie the cook, that the two 


rey-ha’rst birds were nicely tit to be killed.” 


ill, 220—235. 

It is not by extracts, however, that any 
given of a book like this. There 
is scarcely one passage more prominent than 
another. Nothing appears to be written for 
effect—or rather everything is so. We can- 
not forbear, however, to extract a single other 
passage, as a specimen of the shrewd and 
close remark, which is so striking a charac- 
teristic of Mr. Galt’s works. ‘The colloquists 
are an old bookseller, and the friend ofa 
young author :— 


idea can be 





“¢} have a friend, a young man of singular 
talent—’ 

*** Was he famous at his University?’ 

“¢ 7 cannot exactly answer that question; 
but he 

“*That’s not enough: a man, who 
has not had a name among his companions at 
the Coll 

“* And yet, Mr. Wooden, how many authors 
of the highest fame have had no juvenile cele- 
brity!—how many have had no renown till late 
in hfe!’ 

«Just so: when ye say late in life, ye only 
tell us how hard it is to climb into reput ition. 
Nay, nay, Mr. Hyams, don’t flatter your friend 
that he'll find the course smoother than those 
who have before: without friends and 
trumpeters, he must reckon on small gains. 
Early profits come of patronage in all profes- 
sions: renown is begotten of time as well as 
merit.’ 

** But I thought the booksellers were now 
the patrons of authors.’ 


is able to have been so.’ 
young 


re, has no chance.’ 


gone 


“* «So they are, after the authors have esta- 
blished themselves.’ 

*** But it is in the beginning and outset that 
patrons are most needed.’ 

*** Quite true: but surely, Sir, ye would not 
expect merit to be patronized ull it has made 
itseli’ known ;—ye would not expect a book- 
seller to patronize a bare lad of genius in an 
untimely manner. What have 
to do with poets more than the butchers with 
lambs, or the poulterers with larks?? 

“* De they put them to death 


the booksellers 


“*'That’s very jocose, Mr. Hyams; but to 
the point; your triend have 
friends that can promulgate him, he ‘li do but 

Nobody that 
have not a bac king in Meh Or money; all trades 
need capital, and those that have to live by their 
calling must dine sparely without it. It’s no’ 
the best books, but those that best s« ll, which 
reward their makers. I have heard of a cook- 
ery book, that was wealth to 


come to ulless 


little good, should be authors 


such a mine oi 


used to call it the Hiad of cocks and hens; 
for, among other things, it was grand anent 
poultry.’ ii. 112—4, 


eee 


Recollections of Mirabeau, and of the Two 
First Assemblies of France. 
By Etienne Dumont, of Geneva. London, 
1832. Bull. 

The Times and the Quarterly Review have 
joined in equal praise of this most interest- 
ing volume, first introduced to the English 
public by copious translations in the the- 
It w is, the relore, with pride and 
satisfaction that we turned over the leaves of 
this clever translation, which we heartily re- 
commend to the English reader's attentive 
consideration. ‘The work abounds in avail- 
able wisdom, and may be a guiding star to 
those, that, in the angry tempest of these 
political times, are sailmg without chart or 
compass. The translation has been made by 
one sensible of the philosophic spirit of the 
original, and the introductory preface gives 
additional value to the English volume. 


Legislative 
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The Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
monwealth. Anglo-Saxron Period. Con- 
taining the Anglo-Saxon Policy, and the 
Institutions arising out of Laws and Usages, 
which prevailed before the Conquest. By 
Francis Palgrave, F.R.S. & F.S.A. Parts 
I. & Ll. 4to. 

Secoud Notice.) 

A further examination of Mr. Palgrave’s 
work has confirmed the opinion we previously 
expressed of it, and of its author's industry 
and learning. He has given us another 
proof, in the practical utility of his researches, 
and in his lively illustration and elegance of 
style, how instructive and pleasing history 
may ever be made—even the history of the 
darkest and remotest periods, which carry 
no brilliant or poetic associations along with 
them, 

The first nine chapters are taken up with 
the investigation of judicial customs and 
institutions—forming, as it were, the legal 
constitution of the thence, in the re- 
maining chapters, is deduced the political 
constitution ; illustrating thus the state of the 
people from the inquiry into their laws, and 
determining the origin of their political go- 
vernment, from an examination of the ma- 
chinery employed to execute those laws, 
There is considerable novelty, it will be seen, 
in this arrangement, and, we are inclined to 
Still we are 
not sure that, in the latter portion of the 
work, the student will find himself at ease. 
It seems to us to want connexion, and rest- 
ing-places for the attention. We are ata 
loss to distinguish, in the account of nume- 
rous petty states, the general government of 
the empire,—and are confused with the 
minute attention Mr. Palgrave has given to 
the particular history of the communities 
comprising the Anglo-Saxon He 
seems to fail in conveying to us the relative 


slate : 


say, surpassing advantages. 


realm. 


harmony of the subjects he has gon through 
in detail. We are bound to say, however, 
that this fault is only apparent through the 
tenth and six subsequent chapters; the seven- 
teenth contains avery admirable account of the 
Carlovingian empire, and of its policy and or- 
ganization, with acorrection of some important 


errors of Robertson. his examination of 
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state of the middle ages, with all the relations 
existing between the dependent sovereignties, 
and the crown of the supreme sovereign, 
forms, as it were, the vestibule to the next 
chapter,—which is occupied with a curious 
inquiry into the theory of sovereignty, and 
the developement of the limited authority 
possessed by the Anglo-Saxon King, with the 
relation which that authority bears to the 
constitution formed in England after the 
Anglo-Saxon dominion had passed away. 
We have then some very curious and subtle 
arguments on the subject of feudal tenures, 
which do not appear to us the clearest or most 
satisfactory in the world; though, perhaps, we 
shall be inclined, on the whole, to admit the 
proposition Mr. Palgrave’ 
establish, that the institutions which, when 
regulated by custom and law, became the 
feudal system of dominion, did exist among 
the Anglo-Saxons. On the question which 
is necessarily mixed up with this, of Scottish 
subjection, we think Mr. Palgrave has fairly 
answered Dalrymple and Hailes—though 
we rather wonder at his daring, (with the ex- 
ample in history of the conflagration of Mr. 
William Attwood's “false andscurrilous essay 
burnt by the hand of the hangman,”) to aim 
at the same position, and incur like danger 
with that worthy English antiquary. But 
alas, the unicorn stands now on the sinister 
side of the shield, and there is no Scottish 
parliament to vindicate the rights of “ Cale- 
donia unsubdued !” 

But now for a more serious fault we have 
to find with Mr. Palgrave. In two very 
able and learned chapters in his work he be- 
trays an extreme anxiety to prove to us that, 
in the progress of the developement of our 
constitution, the people have always en- 
croached on the sovereign, not the sovereign 
on the people,—and shows a very decided bias 
in favour of restraint and power. And yet 
what do his facts and authorities go to prove? 
Assuredly, that the spirit of our free institu- 
tions has ever been the same, and that the 
very letter of an independent representation 
of the commonalty and aristocracy of the 
kingdom has always been recognized. In the 
earliest times of Anglo-Saxon polity we can 
trace this—we can follow it through the 
swamps and marshes of Friesland, and along 
the shores ofthe Northern Sea. Never at any 
period was the prince on the throne considered 
above the law, nor the people without constitu- 
tional representatives. True, they might have 
sat, in the first instance, as administrators of 
the law; but it is a grievous mistake to sup- 
pose that therefore any radical change has 
been effected in modern days, in the essen- 
tial powers of the popular representation. 
One great principle had evidently gained 
footing in those times, that, where the law 
was administe red, the law should be made; 
and if the representatives of the Anglo-Saxon 
sects did not claim in the first instance, and 
in exact terms, a legislative power, they ex- 
ercised certainly that right of demanding j jus- 
tice and protection which, in effect, was 
equivalent to legislation. Seve, then, is the 
same free and popular principle existing in 
the earliest times, as that of later days; and 
the separation of legislative from judicial 
duties, resulted subsequently merely as the 
natural effect of an age more civilized than 
that of our Saxon or Norman ancestors. 
Hence it is we most fairly establish the legi- 
timate source of our House of Commons 


s arguments go to | 





judice can stand in the way of that ultimate 


system, and find it, not enaiees date, but | 
a branch of that law which has subsisted and 
subsists by usage and tradition, from times 
“whereof the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary.” 

Of the portion of Mr. Palgrave’s 
which precedes these chapters, we cannot 
speak too highly. We know not what his 
intentions might have been, but he has as- | 
suredly written for the popular view of our 
political institutions. His Jabours illustrate 
and establish all that the most liberal among 
us desire ; for they prove, beyond the power 
of contradiction, that the principles of 
freedom must have been well and clearly 
recognized in the remotest days, though 
freedom itself was kept back, waiting a 
happier season for its perfect ripeness. In- 
deed, the history of our constitution, in its 
obscurest times up to its brightest, opens out 
to us an unbroken series of complaints and 
concessions, and yearnings after amelioration 
and improvement. We can never fairly refer | 
to antiquity as an authority for stationary 

' 
| 


work 


abuse, clad in the primitive virtue and wisdom 
of our forefathers. ‘The more popular prin- 
ciples are, in reality, the most ancient and 
best established of any; and though we 
have suffered from the prejudices and errors, 
we have profited, and can still profit, by the 
wisdom and spirit of our ancestors. This 
Mr. Palgrave well knows, notwithstanding 
his hits at democracy, and his views of the 
right of suffrage. Whether, indeed, the latter 
be the original right and possession, or a 


victory obtained by the many over the 
few, appears a matter of little moment. 
He has established sufficient in proving 


the universal tendency of the Anglo-Saxon 
polity, to let the powers of government bear 
as lightly on the people as is consistent with 
the good order of the state. Liberty might 
be slow of developement, but its season was 
sure. This is sutticient for us; and no pre- 


and conclusive appeal. We need only refer 
to Mr. Palgrave’s first chapter, for a grateful 
view of this truth, even in the earliest ranks 
and orders of Anglo-Saxon society, when, 
however stern and forbidding the aspect of 
submission of race beneath race may be, still 
they were accompanied by institutions which 
ultimately broke the chains of Anglo-Saxon 
servitude and thraldom. 

We cannot resist the pleasure of quoting 
a passage from this chapter, illustrative fur- 
ther of Mr. Palgrave’s liberal and humane 
views of the present state of English civil and 
criminal justice : 

“There are some amongst us who consider 
the present system as the result of the ‘ wisdom 
of ages,’ admitting of no amendment, requiring 
no amelioration, alloyed by no imperfection, 
weakened by no decay. Such are the sentiments 
of those reasoners, who have adopted the belief 
that it is the imperative duty of good and loyal 
subjects to become the uncompromising defenders 
of all existing institutions, in every part and de- 
tail. On the contrary, the opponents of these 
institutions represent the English law as the in- 
heritance of a barbarous people, in which a rude 
and unreasoning spirit of freedom struggles, and 
most ineffectually, against the prejudices derived 
from ancient times; whilst any approach to real 
‘liberality’ receives an insuperable check from 
the political corruptions and vices of the present 
day. When we weigh the relative worth of the 
arguments to be adduced by the two conflicting 





parties, it must be admitted that the first may 


be ithe: by arguments which aw cannot 
readily refute, and “embarrassed by facts which 
they cannot satisfactorily deny. Contemplated 
abstractedly, and severed from the frame of which 
they form a part, there are very many of our in- 
stitutions which appear weak, incomplete, and 
encumbered with useless perplexity; more, 
which, when construed according to the strict 
letter of the law, are liable to perversion and 
abuse. Commendations are indiscriminately 
lavished upon our system of jurisprudence whi h 
it does not deserve. It abounds with blemishes 
which no impartial observer can fail to discern, 
Statutes,—some older than the gloomy Gothic 
hallin which they are expounded,—others hastily 
enacted, calculated to meet only the exigency 
which gave them birth,—and yet stubbornly re. 
tained, though productive of mischief or absur- 
dity: precedents created without any attention 
to broad and general principles; and followed 
rigidly and religiously for centuries after the 
original cause of the decision is forgotten:— 
these are the chief materials of our jurispru- 
dence ; and in which we search in vain for order, 
contrivance, and consistency. * * * 

“When considering our civil and criminal 
codes, let us estimate them with impartiality, 
The seat of justice is filled by Judges whose in- 
tegrity, as it is above all suspicion, is above all 
praise; and the wisdom and humanity of the 
magistrate may alleviate the improvidence and 
harshness of the Legislator, Yet the improve- 
ment of our laws has not by any means kept pace 
with the general amelioration of the political 
Constitution. Are we to congratulate ourselves 
by asserting, that the criminal laws of E ngland 
are more e quitable and less oppressive than those 
adopted in other parts of Europe? Such a eulo- 
gium will afford but slender reason for triumph, 
when we recollect that the proofs extorted by the 
rack are scarcely expunged from the protocols 
of the continental tribunals. But in order to 
appreciate the main defects of our laws, we will 
quote the opinions of a writer whose name com- 
mands unqualified respect. 
civil liberty,’ it is observed by Paley, ‘imports, 
that the laws of a free people impose no re- 
Strgints upon the private will of the eubjont, 
which do not conduce in a greater degree to the 
public happiness; by which it is intimated, first, 
that restraint is in itself an evil; secondly, that 
this evil ought to be counterbalanced by some 
public advantage; thirdly, that the proof of this 
advantage lies upon the legislature ; fourthily, 
that a law being found to produce no sensible 
good effects, is a sufficient reason for repealing 
it, as adverse and injurious to the rights of a free 
citizen, and without demanding specific evidence 
of bad effects. This maxim might be remem- 
bered with advantage in a revision of many laws 
in this country, especially of the Game Laws, of 
the Poor Laws, so far as they lay restrictions 
upon the poor themselves, of the laws against 
Papists and Dissenters; and amongst a people 
enamoured to excess, and jealous of their liberty, 
it seems a matter of surprise that this principle 
has been so imperfectly attended to.’ 

* An enlightened Statesman has commenced 
the re-enactment of the Criminal Law, upon a 
plan which, if pursued, will condense its bulk 
and remove many complexities and anomalies. 
Yet, whatever defects may have existed in the 
time of Paley, they have not been substantially 
diminished by the efforts of the legislature. We 
have still to expect a revision, grounded upon 
the maxims and principles which he urged with 
so much energy and truth; and future genera- 
tions will view the effects of the delay in the 
spreading circuit of the workhouse, ‘and the 
towering fabric of the jail: for these will be the 
most lasting monuments of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and of a people whose laws have shaped 
out a community in which every seventh man 1s 
either a criminal or a pauper treated like a cri- 
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minal. A blind and superstitious reverence for 
established forms has been productive of mani- 
fold injustice. Laws, originally neither harsh 
nor oppressive, often become extremely burthen- 
some, in consequence of alterations in the con- 
dition of society, depriving them of the checks 
and alleviations by which they were anciently 
accompanied and modified: and this gradual 
swerving from right is, of all other defects, the 
most difficult to discover and remedy. The in- 
vestigation of the circumstances attending our 
early jurisprudence may often suggest such 
equivalent compensations as could be now ob- 
tained, without endangering the public welfare.” 

All this is very admirable, and well de- 
serving the attention of those who govern us, 
and legislate for us. Our only fear, indeed, is, 
that such things have been neglected too long. 

In parting from Mr. Palgrave, we owe it 
to him to correct an error, into which, in 
our last notice, we find that we have inad- 
yertently fallen. We there alluded to a pas- 
sage in the early part of his volume, as bear- 
ing the marks of having been introduced for 
a temporary political purpose. We give the 
passage now, that our readers may see our 
data for venturing such a charge: 

“The ‘wisdom of our Ancestors’ has become 
a by-word and a reproach amongst those, who, 
either covertly or openly, demand a complete 
renovation of our policy; or, to use the expres- 
sive phrase of our times, a Radical Reform. 
Yet, how irremediable are the mischiefs which 
may be inflicted by too hasty a removal of evil ! 
Nations are but aggregates of individuals, and 
no alteration can conduce to the 





comfort of the 
people at large, if unacceptable to the greater 
number of those classes which are the natural 
depositories of national strength and energy. 
Education and example, habit and interest, the 
lessons of early youth, the avocations of riper 
age, all contribute to connect existing institu- 
tions with the most praiseworthy feclings, the 
most excuseable prepossessions, and the most 
unyielding prejudices of our nature. Even 
prejudices result from misapplied experience, 
and must be respected, if we really wish to pro- 
duce a grateful and lasting benetit: for any ‘re- 
form’ which, as far as human obligations are con- 
cerned, is not effected by means of compromise, 
will only lead to oppression and tyranny.” 

We find, however, that this page was not 
cancelled for the purpose of introducing this 
strangely pertinent remark, but merely in 
order to correct an erroneous impression. 
With the exception of two words (expunged), 
the leaf stands exactly as it did in 1827. 
We give publicity to this with pleasure, and 
have only in conclusion, to say, that Mr. 
Palgrave's work deserves, at the hands of the 
learned world, the amplest patronage they 
can bestow. . 





Sranparp Novers.—No. XIV. 
Every successive volume of this work is a 
fresh claim on public patronage. This, the 
fourteenth, containing ‘Tue Pioneers,’ has 
many corrections by the author, and a very 
pleasant preface, relating to the localities of 
the tale—part of it, indeed, has something 
of the touching interest of auto-biography, 
and we shall take leave to make an extract 
from it. 


“ Otsego,” 


says Mr. Cooper, ‘‘is said to be a 
word compounded of Ot, a place of meeting, and 
Sego, or Sago, the ordinary term of salutation 
used by the Indians of this region. There is 
a tradition which says, that the neighbouring 
tribes were accustomed to meet on the banks of 
the lake to make their treaties, and otherwise 
to strengthen their alliances, and which refers 








the name to this practice. As the Indian agent 


of New York had a log dwelling at the foot of | 


the lake, however, it is not impossible that the 
appellation grew out of the meetings that were 
held at his council fires: the war drove off the 
agent, in common with the other officers of the 
crown; and this rude dwelling was soon aban- 


1 
G 


oneud. 
later, reduced to the humble office of a smoke- 
house. 

“In 1779, an expedition was sent against the 
hostile Indians who dwelt, about a hundred 
miles west of Otsego, on the banks of the Ca- 
yugae * * ® 

“General James Clinton, the brother of 
George Clinton, then Governor of New York, 
and the father of De Witt Clinton, who died 
governor of the same state in 1827, commanded 
the brigade employed in this duty. During the 
stay of the troops at the foot of the Otsego, a 
soldier was shot for desertion. The grave of 
this unfortunate man was the first place of 
human interment that the author ever beheld, 
as the smoke-house was the first ruin! The 
swivel alluded to in this wor': was buried and 
abandoned by the troops on this occasion; and 
it was subsequently found in digging the cellars 
of the author’s paternal residence. * * * 

““In 1785, the author’s father, who had an 
interest in extensive tracts of land in this wil- 
derness, arrived with a party of surveyors. The 
manner in which the scene met his eye is de- 
scribed by Judge Temple. At the commence- 
ment of the following year the settlement began ; 
and from that time to this the country has con- 
tinued to flourish. It is a singular feature in 
American life, that when, at the beginning of 
this century, the proprietor of the estate had 
occasion for settlers on a new settlement, and in 
a remote county, he was enabled to draw them 
from among the increase of the former colony. 

* Although the settlement of this part of Ot- 
sego a little preceded the birth of the author, 
it was not sutticiently advanced to render it 
desirable, that that event, so important to him- 
self, should take place in the wilderness. Per- 
haps his mother had a reasonable distrust of the 
practice of Dr. Todd, who must then have been 
the noviciate of his experimental acquire- 
ments. Be thatas it may, the author was brought 
an infant into this valley, and all his first im- 
pressions were here obtained. He has inha- 
bited it, at intervals, in later life ; and he thinks 
he can answer for the faithfulness of the picture 
he has drawn. 

“Otsego has now become one of the most 
populous districts of New York. It sends 
forth its emigrants like any other old region; 
and it is pregnant with industry and enter- 
prise. Its manufactures are prosperous; and 
it is worthy of remark, that one of the most in- 
genious machines known in European art is 
derived from the keen ingenuity which is exer- 
cised in this remote region. 

“In order to prevent mistake, it may be well 
to say, that the incidents of this tale are purely 
a fiction. The literal facts are chiefly connected 
with the natural and artificial objects, and the 
customs, of the inhabitants. Thus the academy, 
and court-house, and gaol, and inn, and most 
similar things, are exact. They have all, long 
since, given place to other buildings of a more 
pretending character. There is also some liberty 
taken with the truth in the description of the 
inansion-house : the real building had no ‘ firstly’ 
and ‘lastly.’ It was of bricks, and not of stone; 
and its roof exhibited none of the peculiar 
beauties of the ‘ composite order.’ It was erected 
in an age too primitive for that ambitious school 
of architecture. But the author indulged his 
recollections freely when he had fairly entered 
the door. Here, all is literal, even to the 
severed arm of Wolfe, and the urn which held 
the ashes of Queen Dido.” p. vi—-x- 
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‘he author remembers it a few years | 











Tue Romance or History. 
England. By Henry Neele. 3 vols. 4th edit. 
Spain. By Don T.de Trueba. 3 vols. 2nd edit, 
France. By Leitch Ritchie. 3 vols. 3rd edit. 
Italy. By Charles Macfarlane. 3 vols. 2nd edit. 

London, 1832. Bull. 

Tuts very neat and very cheap edition of these 
successful works cannot fail to be welcome. Of 
the various merits of the different series we spoke 
on their first appearance, and in noticing the 
last, by Macfarlane (see Athenaeum, No. 210). 
entered generally into the question of the use 
and abuse of this species of literature. We have 
now, therefore, only to express a hope, that Mr. 
Bull will find the policy of having reduced the 
price of this beautiful and uniform edition to six 
shillings a volume. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 
SONNETS TO GIBBON, 
BY ROBERT FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 
Maw of gigantic mind, thou dost recall 
With a magician’s wand the ancient times— 
Showing the records of untutored climes, 
The rise and struggles, the decline and fall 
Of mighty nations, and of mighty men ; 
And, by the aid of thy immortal pen, 
Thou’st gathered tribute from the works of sages, 
Whose golden thoughts are linked within 
thine own, 
That o'er the shadow of the darker ages, 
A ray of intellectual light have thrown ; 
3y which the dimness of remotest time, 
“The gloomy deeds of a barbarian age, 
Whose glory was obscured by blood and crime 
Start into sunshine on thy magic page. 


Thou hast disclosed unto a wondering world, 
The deathless Roman, and his conquering 
sword, 

That o’er each luckless state destruction hurled, 
Which held Rome’s majesty still unadored. 
Thou show’st the Greek in columned temple try 
To teach men how to live, who feared to die:— 

Whilst the barbarian’s tall and glitt’ring spear, 
Urged far along its wild destructive way, 
Making the beauty that once flourished there, 
Throned in the midst of desolate decay. 
The great ones of the earth dwelt in their 
pride, 
But they are gone—the minstrel and the seer 
Outlast e’en those whose fame they magni- 
fied; — 
The truly great, earth never yet could hide! 


The Greek is now a pirate ; and the Roman 
Dwells by the rolling Tiber’s golden wave— 
But in that sacred land the veriest slave 

That ever bowed his neck before a foeman. 
Where are the great, the eloquent and brave ?— 
Gone down unto the dwellings of the grave! 

Where may the rude barbarians then be found?— 
A powerful change upon the earth has been— 

Seek ye the Gaul or Briton ?—Look around! 
Once Rome, the seven-hilled city, stood the 

Queen 

O’er the vast world, and her strong power was 

felt 

Where’er her soaring eagles ever dwelt :— 

Our island home, then savage and unknown, 
Has lasted out her glory, and her throne. 





THE LAW OF DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE RENT DAY.” 


“ Wnuy, Sir, may I be shot, if some thief 
have not broken open the stable, and stolen 
Cherub, the bright bay gelding.” 

This startling intelligence was conveyed 
to Mr. Fetlock, a famous horse-dealer, who 
valued the said Cherub above any horse in 
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his stable. In fact, it was a notoriously-fine 
gelding, and alone attracted crowds of lovers 
of horse-flesh to the establishment of Mr. Fet- 
lock. Cherub’s paces were so true—his neck 
so arched—his style and action so incom- 
parably excellent, that the news of his loss 


fell upon the ear of his rightful owner, like | 


little less than the summons of death. ‘To 
have lost Cherub, was to have lost trade: 
Mr. Fetlock was inconsolable. However, 


thanks to the vigilance of the police, the 


thief was detected upon the back of the stolen 
gelding, galloping away in fine dashing style, 
—winning matches by means of the ill-gotten 
animal—and, in fact, filling his pockets 





the genius—a gelding may have genius— | 


of Cherub. 


The trial of the robber was soon dispatch- | 


ed. Mr. Fetlock swore to Cherub 
rightful property; due evidence was given 
as to the detection of the thief; and the 
knave,—thanks to the uncertainty that in- 
vests, as with a halo, the Recorder’s report, 
—was not hanged, but transported. Mr. 
Fetlock rejoiced that he was in a civilized 


land, where property was protected, and | 


drank an extra tumbler of punch to the glo- 
rious British Constitution. 

——I am sure, Sir, the chest was in the 
warehouse, when I stepped to the King and 
Keys. Yes, Sir, | know,—it was a chest of 
gunpowder tea,—I’m sure it was here.” 

And so it was, when Bill “ stepped to the 
King and Keys;” but whilst he tarried 
there, an expert thief had shouldered the chest 
of gunpowder tea, and made clear off with 
his booty. 

Now, the tea was of a very peculiar fla- 
vour. There was but that one chest in the 
market—the dealer had given a very high 


price for the commodity—and had every ex- | 


pectation of realizing a handsome profit on 
the purchase. 
given at the Mansion House; the officers 
were on the alert; and, to be brief, the varlet 
was apprehended—tried—and despatched to 
join the knave of the bright bay gelding. 

‘“* Blessings on the laws!” cried the tea- 
merchant, “that allow to every man_ his 
own—that enable the labourer to enjoy the 


produce of his toil—that are the safety of | 


the honest, and the terror of the unjust.” 
The tea-merchant traded on his gunpowder, 
and realized thereby a good round profit. 

A theatre has many allurements. 
Even horse-dealers may direct a stage. Why 
should not Fetlock try his hand ?—nay, why 
should not Mr. Pekoe (our friend the tea- 
merchant) join the owner of the bright bay 
gelding? The junction was effected, and the 
theatre flourished, as it might be expected a 
theatre would flourish under the superin- 
tendence of persons deep in teas and pie- 
balds. 

——“Well, Sir,” said Mr. Clause, the 
chamber-counsel, “ state your case.” 

“It is briefly thus:—Having overcome 
the thousand impediments that assail a writer 
for the stage, 1 have had the good fortune 
to produce a drama which has met with 
general success.” 

* Very good, Sir.” 

“T believe, Sir, the law of England de- 
clares that every man shall enjoy his own. 
Now, Sir, this drama,—my own property— 
the labour of my own mind,—has been unjus- 
tifiably taken by persons, and used to their 
own profit, I gaining not one doit from the 
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Notice of the robbery was | 








| individuals who have wrongfully possessed 
themselves of the fruits of my labours. Under 
these circumstances, Mr. Clause, what shall 
I do?” 

«“ Pocket the affront.” 

‘ What, Sir!—is a man to be robbed— 
and is there no law for his remedy? Sir, I 
must say, I fear you know but little of your 
Iiere am I wronged by two per- 


| profession. 
vaimed Fetlock and Pekoe; and yet 


sons, 1 
the culprits are to go untouc!l Why, Sir, 





Pekoe were aged, which convince me 

that in this blessed land property of every 
| description is protected. Tell me, Sir, is a 
man allowed to steal with impunity a light 
bay gelding ?” 

‘* No, Sir.” 

“To be permitted to run off with another 
man’s chest of gunpowder tea?” 

* No, Sir.” 

‘Well, then, Sir, if such be the case, has 
any man a right to steal my play?” 

; Ves, Sir!” 

“ What! you don’t mean—”’ 

“ Sir—that is the law of dramatic copy- 
right. Good morning.” 

mame. 
LITERARY GOSSIP FROM BERLIN. 
(From a private letter.) 
Berlin, 24th March. 

Ovur new Custom House has Jately been 
opened, and the old one is being demolished ; 
it will be replaced by a new and very tasteful 
building, the upper floor of which will contain 
an Academy for Architects and Surveyors, 
where they will be instructed in the theory and 
practice of building. In order to defray the 
expense of erecting this edifice, the ground floor 
will be fitted up asa Bazaar, and let out to 
shopkeepers ; there can be no doubt it will be- 
come a fashionable lounge, as it wiil stand at 
no great distance from the King’s palace, and all 
the principal resorts of gaiety and business.t 
At the same time, the adjoining bridge, which 
facilitates the communication between the east- 
ern and western parts of the tow 
; siderably widened. 

It is said, that Prince William, one of the 
King’s sons, whose pal ice lies close to the Royal 
| Library, has made up his mind to bring forward 
| a large sum towards erecting a new library, on 
condition that tlie site of the old one, when it 
is pulled down, shall be added to the precincts 
of his residence. But the expense of this im- 
provement, will perhaps condemn us to keep 
our “Old Press’—the mickname, which its 
| form has given it, 

Professor Neumann has turned his back upon 
us, with the greater part of his Chinese collec- 
tions, which are on the road to Munich. Part, 
however, remain behind, as he received nearly 
twelve hundred dollars (300/.) for the purchase 
of Chinese works, on account of government, 
when at Canton. Though no connoisseur in 
Chinese literature, I cannot help thinking some 
fifteen hundred pocket volumes a pretty dear 
bargain at such a price! 
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* It strikes us, that this plan might be adopted for a 
National Gallery, at Charing Cross, with great advan- 
tage. A noble quadrangular pile of building might be 
erected, extending from the Union Club-house to St. 
Martin's Lane, and reaching, on the northern side, to 
the line of Pall Mall East. The outer range of the 
ground floor, with a mezzanine story, might be let for 
shops and offices ; the inner range, for exhibitions, ba- 
zaars, or on the plan of the Burlington Arcade ; and the 
splendid suite of apartments surmounting the whoie, 
would form a Gallery for Paisting and Sculpture, 
worthy the nation, and at a very inconsiderable, if, in- 
deed, at any cost;—for we incline to believe that the 
revenue derived from these rents would more than 
repay the interest of the money expended on the 
building; and that, with a long lease, and at a pepper- 
corn rent, individuals might be found who would under- 
| take the work as a speculation, 
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Lord Kingsborough’s splendid work on Mex. 
ico,—the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany’s magnificent 
edition of the works of Lorenzo de’ Medici~ 
and the Scriptores Rer. Hibernicarum, which 
the Duke of Buckingham has presented to the 
King’s library, form noble additions to our lite- 
rary stores. Our magnificent telescope, one of 
Frauenhofer’s best and latest productions, is 
quietly slumbering in half-a-dozen boxes in the 
Royal Garden at Montbijou, till the building of 
the New Observatory is finished. The Old 
Observatory is a shabby edifice, unworthy of 
such a place as Berlin, beset, moreover, by an 
inclosure of stables and watch-houses, and per- 
petually shaken by the rattling of His Majesty's 
carriages. Of new publications, I can ouly 
quote the sixth and last volume of Professor 
Wilken’s § History of the Crusades,’ and Baron 
Buch’s work on ‘ ‘The Ammonites,’ a handsome 
quarto, with five plates. Professor Krueger 
has just finished his equestrian portrait of the 
King ; it is a fine picture, and quite deserving 
of the niche, which it is designed to fill in the 
large palace. 

Prince Albert's palace, at the northern extre- 
ity of the town, which was formerly the pro- 
perty of Frederick the Great's favourite sister, 
the Princess Amelia, has been completely re- 
built after Schenkel’s designs; a magnificent 
colonnade runs in front, parallel with the street, 
and on both sides of the internal quadrangle, 
the wings are surmounted with gardens and 
trellis-work. The scene will be enlivened by a 
handsome fountain in the centre of this quadran- 
gle; and the apartments will be hung with rich 
silk hangings, for which Schenkel has likewise 
furnished the designs. They have been manu- 
factured here, and, having seen them, I can as- 
sure you that they surpass even the Lyons fa- 
brics. 

Professor Eichhorn, one of the first men in 
Gottingen, arrived here a few days on the spe- 
cial invitation of His Majesty, and has been ap- 
pointed a counsellor in the Foreign department. 
He will give a series of lectures on German and 
political jurisprudenc e. silat’ 








MANAGEMENT AT THE BRITISH GALLERY. 


[We give insertion to the following, although without 
the least hope that any noble Director will interest 
himself on the subject. We take the opportunity of 
stating, that it was Mr. Read,and not Mr. Hall, who 
complained of the treatment he received from the Ma- 
hagement. ‘he name appears to us of no possible 
consequence, but the artist thinks differently.) 

Jo the Editor of the Atheneum. 
47, Fenchurch Street, March 24, 1832. 

Sir,—Perusing in a recent number of the Atheneum 
your admirable comments on the injustice shown by 
the British Gallery to Mr. Varley’s fine picture of 
* Saul,’ 1 am reminded to mention that “favouritism” 
(or something worse) Scems In more ways than one to 
show its cloven foot, to the disadvantage of the Fine 
Arts in England. Having in my possession a splendid 
portrait, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the late Rear- 
Admiral Robert Haswell, | naturally thought, from its 
never having been either copied or exhibited, that the 
sight of it would prove interesting to the illustrious 
artist's countrymen. Impressed with this idea, | some 
time ago applied personally at Pall Mall, and subse- 
quently by letter, expressing my desire that the work 
should have a place in any Exhibition of Pictures by 
the Ancient Masters, which might subsequently take 
place. To my personal application | received a vague 
reply; to my letter—none at all. 

I remain, Sir, 
Much your obedient servant, 
CuntsToPHER DAVISON. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

It is, we hear, the intention of several lite- 
rary men of eminence to bring forward a 
measure to secure genius the fruits which it 
produces, and make the regions of the mind 
as much the property of the holder, as land 
is the property of the person who purchases 
it. As the law now stands, an author has 
a right in his works for twenty-eight years: 
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if he dies within that period, the right cannot 
be revived or renewed for his descendants 
or heirs; and all the fruits of his talents and 
industry go to the enrichment of the world at 
large. It is not so with the proceeds of 
any other kind of labour : the man of business 
secures his gains in gold or in land, and be- 
queaths his all to whom he pleases; while the 
man of genius, who embarks the capital of 
his intellect in either verse or prose, has only 
a short-lived lease of what is as much his 
own as land or houses can be. Had the 
widow and children of Burns, for instance, 
inherited the property of his undying poems, 
they would have been rich to-day, and been 


preserved from the misery to which some of | 


them have been subjected. We shall have 
more to say on this subject when the mea- 








change will take place in the modern Babel. 

On Wednesday last, the German Union 
(Deutsche Verein) gave a grand entertain- 
ment, at the hatched House ‘Tavern, to 
their distinguished countryman, A. W. Von 
Schlegel. After returning thanks for the 
honour done him, Schlegel paid due homage 
to departed genius, by proposing the memory 
of the illustrious Goethe, which was drunk in 
solemn silence. It is said that these two 
veterans were not very cordial friends: whe- 
ther this be true or not, Schlegel was deeply 
affected when he heard of the death of the 
great poet.—A dinner was also lately given 


| to the same illustrious stranger, if the com- 


sure of relief is proposed; in the meantime | 


we mention it, with the hope, that some one 
of influence in the administration will think 
of our words when the time of discussion 
comes. 

We hear that some inconsiderate expres- 


sions in Hogg’s autobiography respecting a 


worthy bookseller have occasioned the un- | 


looked-for and injurious delay in the publi- 
cation of the Altrive ‘Tales.+ We are sorry 
that a man who is not at all sensitive should 
say anything galling of another who shrinks at 
agentle touch: but we are still more concerned 
tothink that the correction of this error, which 
is reported not to have been of a very hei- 
nous nature, will tend to hurt the sale ofa 
work which an author of no every-day qua- 
lities depends upon for bread. Blackwood 
is not treated with much respect, neither is 
the memory of Constable ; nay, Lockhart him- 
self, the steady and unflinching friend of the 
Shepherd, has epithets bestowed on him which 
it requires no little after-praise to qualify: 
yet we hear of no complaints from any of 
these quarters. 

Paintings come pouring in from the east, 
west, north, and south, for the Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition: a large picture has come 
over from Italy, the work of Mr. Williams, 
which, in the language of coterie admiration, 
is called “ a perfect star.’’ Another has come 
from the easel of Allan, of Edinburgh: a full 
figure, in small, of Sir Walter Scott sitting 
with his back to the window of his armoury 
reading a paper. The resemblance is said to 
be admirable, and the light and shade at 
once strong and in strict keeping: the same 
artist has a painting of the ‘Fair Maid of 
Perth,’ which cannot fail to be liked. A new 
candidate for the plentiful honours of por- 
traiture will make his appearance in the Ex- 
hibition this season: his likenesses are re- 
ported, by good judges, to be excellent; and 
it is moreover added, that he is a fine scholar, 
can do a little in matters of verse and prose, 
and is modest and much of a gentleman. 
Wilkie exhibits two pictures, and Howard 
sends two poetic works: Jones has his large 
picture of the ‘ Opening of London Bridge’ 
nearly ready. 

It has been pointed out as one of the 
signs of the times, that a story is to be 
added to the centre of Buckingham Palace: 
this will, very probably, make the body too 
heavy for the wings, and then some other 





+ And the unlooked-for delay will occasion many a 
* second notice’ to be deferred among the minor critical 
periodicals. Lhe extracts in the Liferary Gazette 
and the Atheneum, are the staple material of those 
publications. We have some curious information on 
this subject, which, on occasion, we shall make public. 








mentator on Shakspeare can be so considered 
in England, at the Literary Union Club, of 
which he was, immediately on his arrival, 
admitted an honorary visitor. 

In the musical world we hear of little that 
is important. The soirées of Lord Burghersh 
have been hitherto attended by a phalanx of 
musical talent; but we hear that Gli Signori 
Italiani decline further invitations for gra- 
tuitous display.—The centenary of the birth 
of Haydn was celebrated on Saturday last 
at the Albion ‘Tavern; comparatively few 
were present. ‘This is not the season for 
musicians to throw away their time and 
money in feasting commemorations. The 
Chevalier Neukomm wrote a pasticcio, Mr. 
Horsley made a speech upon it, Mr. J. Cra- 
mer purchased the copyright; and all this was 
prepared, and included with the dinner and 
dessert, for twenty-five shillings.x—Malibran 
has assumed the name of her second husband, 
and is now singing at Brussels as Madame 
De Beriot.—As for the King’s 'Theatre—all 
good people are hoping for better fortune. 
Notwithstanding the attractions of the new 
ballet, it is reported that there was only seven 
pounds taken at the doors on Tuesday even- 
ing. Surely Tosi, Mariani, Donzelli, and 


| 
| 


the other coming stars, will shed amore genial | 


influence on the treasury. 

Exhibitions are just now opening in every 
direction. ‘There is one at Exeter Hall, of 
paintings by the old masters, which contains 
many curious and some few good pictures. 
Whoever ventures thus far, should hazard 
a few steps farther, to witness an Exhibition 
of Enamelled Glass Painting, at No. 357, 
Strand; and if he be curious in this art, 
there are some other Enamels and a Painted 
Window, by Mr. Essex, on view in Mortimer 


Street; the window, 19 feet by 9}, is from | Are 
. | crops on the same piece of land within the year. 


Hilton’s Crucifixion. But our fashionable 
friends are spending their wonder on ‘ The 
Industrious Fleas’ in Regent Street ;—a 
strange mania, for there is really nothing in 
the exhibition worthy a moment's admiration 
—the fleas have not been taught and train- 
ed; there has been no patient labour be- 
stowed on their schooling; they are simply 
fastened by a hind leg to a little car, modelled 
out of the pith of elder, and the struggles of 
the creatures to escape give motion to the 
carriage. A fleajust caught would do the same 
thing. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 5.—Davies Gilbert, Esq., M.P., Vice 
President, in the chair.—A report upon Mr. 
Faraday’s paper, entitled ‘Experimental Re- 
searches on Electricity,’ (second series,) by 8, 
H. Christie, Esq. and Dr. Bostock, was read. 


Dr. John Davy’s paper of ‘ Observations and 
Experiments on the ‘Torpedo,’ was resumed. 
The following gentlemen were elected Fel- 
lows, viz. Dr. Marshall Hall, Archibald John 
Stephens, Esq., Sir William Russell, Bart. M.D., 
Sir David Barry, Knt. M.D., and Charles Boi- 
leau Elliott, Esq. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY, 


April 3.—A, B. Lambert, Esq., in the chair. 
Russel Reeves, Esq., and William 
Ogilby, Esq , B.A., were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

The Secretary read a paper, received from 
Mr. David Douglas, now in California, on anew 
species of Pine, found by himself on the western 
flank of the Cordilleras, and which he had de- 
dicated by name to his friend Joseph Sabine, 
L'sq., the distinguished and scientific horticultu- 
rist. A beautiful representation of the bota- 
nical parts in detail was handed round. Mr. 
John Anderson, of the botanic garden, at Chel- 
sea, exhibited a fine example of Aloe spicata in 
flower. 


—John 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue monthly meeting was held on Thursday 
last, Lord Stanley, President of the Society, in 
the chair.—The number of visitors to the Mu- 
seum during the past month was 918, to the 
gardens 3937 ; and the cash balance in hand, after 
the monthly payments, 5091. 1s. 7d. Seventeen 
Fellows were elected, and certificates in favour 
of twenty-three candidates were suspended in the 
meeting-room. The Report from the Committee 
appointed to manage the farm at Kingston was 
ready and ordered to be printed. Among the 
Conations to the menagerie were a young male 
elephant from Ceylon, presented by Sir Edward 
Barnes, and several valuable quadrupeds and 
birds by Capt. Glasspoole; to the Museum, 100 
birds’ skins, from India, and a portion of the 
collection of birds formed during the last over- 
land expedition to the Coppermine River. 
Within the last few days a puma and a monkey 
had each produced two young ones at the garden, 
and a Moufflon sheep had bred at the farm, 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 3.—Two papers were read at the mect- 
ing this day: one, on the manufacture of Indian 
rubber from the fluid which exudes from the 
common garden fig-tree, by Jolin Osborn, Esq. ; 
the other, on the cultivation of the garden 
grounds which so extensively surround the town 
of Evesham, in Worcestershire, by Edward 
Rudge, Esq. The fertility of the valley in which 
these are situated is well known, and the good 
management of those to whom they belong en- 
sures the production in numerous cases of four 


Grafts of superior pears and apples were again 
distributed to the Fellows. 

This being the day on which it was announced 
that medals would be awarded for the best col- 
lection of camellias that might be exhibited, a 
very large assemblage of the Fellows and their 
frie nds took place ; and the expectations which 
had been raised, were, we believe, in no instance 
disappointed. The exhibition was extremely 
fine; the choicest portions of some of the most 
celebrated collection in the vicinity of London 
being put in competition, Some very accurate 
representations of the handsomest varieties of 
camellia were suspended round the room also, 
sent for the occasion by John Allnutt, Esq. 
Messrs. Chandler, of Vauxhall, obtained the 
Society’s large silver medal, and to Messrs. 
Loddiges, Smith, and Wells, were adjudged 
the Banksian medals. There were many other 
plants of great beauty and rarity interspersed, 
among which we especially notice Hovea ilici- 
folia, Canna iridiflora, Maxillaria Harrisoniz, 
Lukianthus reticulatus, Acacia pubescens, Ha 
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manthus multiflorus, Primula verticillata, Oxalis 
cernua, &c. 

The Earl of Orkney and John Parrott, Esq., 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue Anniversary General Meeting of this 
Society was held on Saturday last, when the 
following gentlemen were elected as officers and 
council, for the ensuing year :—President, John 
Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S.—Vice Presidents, H. 
Roots, M.D.,T. Alcock, Esq., S. Whitwell, 
Esq., and C. Wheatstone, Esq.—Treasurer, J. 
B. Sedgwick, Esq.—Secretary, T. R. Fearn- 
side, Esq.—Librarian, H. B. Burlowe, Esq.— 
Curator, H. P. L. Drew, Esq.—Members of the 
Council, J. Deville, Esq.. A. Dowling, Lsq., 
R. E. A. Townshend, Esq., J. Moore, M.D., 
D. Pollock, Esq., F.R.S., R. Maugham, Esq., 
H. B. Churchill, Esq., J. W. Crane, M.D., E. 
S. Symes, Esq., R. Rothwell, Esq., F.H.S., I. 
Hawkins, Esq., and G. Taylor, Esq. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Royal Geographical Society... Nine, p.m. 
Medical Society..........+000E 
Medico-Botanical Society .... Eight, p.m. 
Medico-Chirurgical Society ....4 p.$, P.M. 


Monpay, { 
















TvEspay, ¢ Institution of Civil Engineers.. Light, p.m. 
Society of Arts, (Evening Ji- 

Custrations ) ...cccccccccee Kight. P.M. 

WEDNzs. ™ ological Society ........-.4 Pp. 3, P.M. 

Society of Arts ........see004 P. 7, P.M. 

, Royal Society .......scccses 4 p. 8, P.M, 

Tuursp. Society of Antiquaries........ Eight, p.m, 

m Royal Institution ............4 p 8, P.M. 

Fripay, Astronomical Society ...... ight, P.M, 

Saturp. Westminster Medical Society..Eight, p., 








FINE ARTS 





EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BKITISH 
ARTISTS. 
[Third Notice.] 
WE are glad to learn that the galleries in Suf- 
folk Street are well attended ; that many pictures 


have been sold ; and that the public, on the whole, | 


concur with us in considering this as the best 
exhibition of the Society. ‘There are, perhaps, 


few commanding pictures in it, but there are | 


many which indicate high talent; and we have 
no doubt that the spirit of emulation, which such 
annual displays excite, will produce works of 
more decided beauty, and of a higher sentiment. 

485. ‘ Sir Halbert Glendinning, Lady Avenal, 


Roland Graeme, and Wolf;’ Parker. — This | 


picture has the merit of telling the story which 
Scott relates of the rescue of the page by the 
stag-hound, in a way so clear and explicit, that 
all who have read the romance of ‘ The Abbot’ 
must know it at once. The characters, too, are 
well marked, and the colouring natural. 

489. ‘ Beaulieu Heath, Hants ;’ Witson. — 
We see nature, and that, too, of a select kind, in 
the landscapes of this artist. It is quite clear 
that he is not of that school which trusts entirely 
to the imagination for the charm of his compo- 
sitions; he sets nature before him, arf works 
from her aspect, trimming and modifying it 
in the manner that a skilful limner paints a 
portrait. 

502. * Thomas a@ Becket refusing to sign the 
Constitutions of Clarendon ;) Harpwickr.—We 
wish to encourage all artists who have any taste 
for the historical; and though we observe few 
indeed who fully sympathize in its serene dignity, 
we occasionally see works in which the presence 
of the true feeling is visible. 
of the work before us; there is, however, too 
little human character, and too much of the pic- 
turesque, in it to suit our taste. 

45. ‘ The Widow ;’ Prentis.—This picture 
is very cleverly painted, and no one can help 
sympathizing with the widow as she leans upon 
the table in her weeds, and surveys, with a 
melancholy look, those matters in which her 
husband delighted. The pathos of the scene is, 


We may say this | 








however, a little disturbed by a splendid punch- 
bowl, which is placed immediately before her: 
we are induced to surmise that to its reeking 
potations we owe the absence of the dear defunct. 

57. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Davenport, as the Nurse 
in Romeo and Juliet >} Houmes.—The figure of 
this actress is too massive, and the character of 
her face too heavy, to suit gur idea of the chat- 
tering nurse of the Lady Juliet. It is, however, 
a clever picture. We observed the ladies ad- 
miring the fine lace of the dress, and heard 
several gentlemen speak well of the resemblance 
both of body and face. 

Of the water-colour drawings we must say a 
few words, for some of them are very beautiful. 
‘Cwm Elau, in Radnorshire, by Ince; ‘ Sea- 
shore—Morning,’ by ALLAN ; ‘ Palace of Philip le 
Bel, in Paris,’ by HOLLAND; and ‘ Kelso Abbey,’ 
‘ Jedburgh Abbey,’ ‘Mayence Cathedral,’ and the 
* Lady Chapel Church at Dieppe,’ by Roserts, 
are all much to our liking, and distinguished for 
truth of drawing and beauty of effect. The most 
striking, though by no means the most elegant, 
composition in the gallery, is a Sketch of North- 
cote the Painter, made in his bedchamber a 
short time before his death, by M‘Ciise. It 
is truly painful to behold the time-worn and 
anxious look of the cynical artist, as he sits for 
the last time to one of the brethren. Life seems 
leaving him inch by inch, and nothing is alive 
about him but his eyes, which have a calculating 
cent. per cent. glance. This picture ought not 
to have been painted ; it is nevertheless a work 
of talent. The same nand has made some very 
clever copies of favourite paintings in the British 
Gallery. 

There are some sixty pieces of Sculpture—a 
few of them are in marble, one or two in bronze, 
and the rest in plaster of Paris. Of the Busts, 
the best seems that of Mulready the Painter, 
by Moore; and of the fancy subjects, the most 
natural is the ‘ Boy and Lizard,’ by SHARPE; 
and the most carefully modelled, ‘ The Girl 
and Child,” by Herrernan. A Horse’s Head, 
studied from nature, and executed in bronze by 
Mr. C. Wyatt, is a truly singular production. 
The veins in the neck seem laid on like leeches, 
and the wrinkles on the nose resemble the creases 
of a pair of bellows when the wind is half blown 
out. The nature from which it is studied is such 
nature as we never had the misfortune to meet; 
and we advise the sculptor to move off to fresh 
pastures, and find horses of a less celestial breed 
than those which served for his model. ‘The 
sculpture, we think, is far inferior to the painting 
in this exhibition. 

We must bid farewell, we fear, for this season 
to the Society of British Artists: we have left 
much unsaid which we wished to say, and many 
works of art unnoticed which we had marked for 
approbation. Our criticisms have been sincerely 
written, and with a wish to spread, as far as our 
circulation extends, the merits of the chief ex- 
hibitors. We are glad to observe that the So- 
ciety has not been unsuccessful: works to the 
value of eighteen thousand pounds have been 
sold in the course of these nine years ; and we 
understand that the purchases are considerable, 
even in the present evil days. 














MUSIC 
KING'S THEATRE, 

Donizetti's Opera Buffa ‘Olivo e Pasquale,’ 
was given on Saturday last for the first time in 
this country; the plot is too trifling and stale 
to merit further notice, than that it is an Italian 
version of ‘ Les Deux Negocians de Lisbonne.’ 
The music, throughout, is pleasing and appro- 
priate, and suitably adapted for the second- 
rate capacities of the present company; nor 
does Donizetti possess either the depth of feel- 
ing, or power of writing for a drama of a more 
elevated character, than this light, gay, and fri- 
volous opera. 





The success of ‘Anna Bolena,’ may have 
deceived -the public into a belief that its com. 
poser possessed higher merit, but the united 
excellence of the splendid acting and singing of 
Pasta, Rubini, and Lablache, gave a tempora 
popularity to an opera which would not have 
outlived three nights with the present company, 
The composition of ‘Olivo e Pasquale,’ is a 
close imitation of Rossini, except that, in the 
management of the characters “en scéne” for 
the two bass singers, Galli and Mariani, we are 
reminded of Cimarosa’s ‘ Matrimonio Segreto,’ 
Were we required to name any single compo- 
sition as containing a fair developement of the 
author’s genius for graceful melody, and Ros- 
sinic harmony, we should select the duo in the 
second act, (between Jsabella and Monsieur Le 
Bross,) which was sung by De Meric and Cu- 
rioni with much tenderness of expression—its 
success we predicted on hearing it in private 
some weeks ago. The blustering comic powers 
of Mariani, with his vulgar style and arti- 
culation, do not exalt him in our estima- 
tion; whilst Galli’s humorous activity of voice 
justified our previous opinion of his merit, 
and success in suitable characters. We reluc- 
tantly declare our dislike of the everlasting 
staccato passages of Mad. de Meric—we ob- 
served on her début, that she successfully in- 
dulged in them at the close of a scena, but, alas, 
these displays of vocal skill are now becoming 
the burthen of her song. Attempting what 
instruments can do much better than the voice, 
isa bad substitute for sentiment and expression : 
it can but produce a momentary effect of sur- 
prise ; whereas, pure song touches the feeling, 
and leaves a deep and lasting impression—your 
tours de force but tickle the fancy. 

Curioni sanga poor common-place aria,written, 
we are told, by Costa or Paccini. It would be 
much better for the interest of the manager, if, 
instead of wasting time in patching up operas, 
the Maestro would drill his singers a little 
better, and save us the annoyance, and the or- 
chestra the degradation of hearing the “ ren- 
trées” of solos played upon the piano-forte. 
Has Mr. Mason ears, and is he not aware that 
this offence is repeated night after night? 

Mad. Castelli and a Signor Arnaud have 
more to do in this opera than ought to have been 
entrusted to them: the latter might most truly 
and feelingly sing, ‘ Mi manca la voce ;’ fora 
more miserable apology for a voice certainly we 
have never heard. However, the arrival of 
Rosa Mariani, and Tosi, will cut short the run 
of the opera itself; for the patience of the sub- 
scribers will not endure secondary talent when 
higher may be had. 

‘L’Anneau Magique,’ a new ballet by M. 
Albert, with music by a Count Gallenberg, fol- 
lowed, and met with decided success. Ne ex- 
pense has been spared to render stage effect 
complete, and the scenery is gorgeous in the 
extreme. Whether this fairy tale, with its daz- 
zling splendour, will be permanently more at- 
tractive than a simple domestic tale intelligibly 
told, with natural scenery, we doubt; but for the 
éclat of a first impression, the palm must be 
given to the powers of the magician! The story 
is fertile in situation for scenic effect, which 
Grieve has done ample justice to; the grouping 
and characteristic dances are most picturesque, 
and such as we expected from the known ability 
of Albert. The music is full of pleasing melo- 
dies, and has at times pretensions to good coun- 
terpoint, but at others, it runs into the veriest 
common-place of hacknied phrases. There is a 
very clever quartet for four horns, appropriately 
suited to the scene where the spell of the fairy 
soothes the lover to sleep; but the illusion 
was in a great degree destroyed by its noisy 
execution. The leader should hint to the 
players that it is not the province of horns 
to produce the effects of trombones; and bid 
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them take a lesson of Signor Puzzi. Wecannot 
give the Count much credit for dramatic ex- 
pression in instrumentation—the clarionet is 
employed to depict violent passion, and the dia- 
blerie music is as unruffled in its accompani- 
ments, as the surface of a summer sea—thanks 
to Beethoven and Weber, we are accustomed 
to very different and more appropriate associa- 
tions;—and we must add, that where 4lmeder 
repulses Fleur d’Espine, it is an exact transcript 
of the chamber scene in ‘ La Somnambule;’ but 
Herold leaves the Count at an immeasurable 
distance! The band executed the music cor- 
rectly, with great precision, and more than 
usual attention to “ chiaroscuro’; we wish we 
could say so of their performance in the opera. 

There was a brilliant and crowded theatre, 
but the late hour to which the entertainment 
was protracted, compelled many to quit before 
the conclusion. 


On Tuesday, the same opera and ballet were 
repeated to a melancholy display of empty 
boxes, and numberless accidents occurred, 
which again protracted the performance to a 
most objectionable hour. One female dancer 
slipped through the prompter’s trap-door, which 
was unfastened—M. Albert himself, was sud- 
denly taken ill—Mad. Le Compte tore a hole 
in her spangled dress, and put her foot in it— 
the Dragons would not draw the chariot—the 
Fairy got into a passion—and altogether, the 
ballet halted most lamentably. 





FOURTH ANTIENT CONCERT. 
Director—Archbishop of York. 

As proxy for the Duke of Cambridge, his 
Grace did honour to the absentee Director in 
making the best selection of classical, antient, 
and modern choral music that ever yet adorned 
the programme at these Concerts. It is worthy 
of record that, on the same night, should here 
be heard a part of the Creation, Requiem, Dry- 
den’s Ode (each a chef-d’euvre), and Stafford 
Smith’s fine glee, ‘ Blest pair of Syrens.’ Mo- 
zart’s beautiful duettino, ‘Deh! prendi,’ was 
encored, and Avison’s trio, ‘Sound the loud 
timbrel,’ received with measured applause !—a 
reversion of taste within the twelvemonth of fair 
promise. In the Lacrymosa and opening chorus 
of the Creation the voices were infinitely too loud. 
Mr. Knyvett cannot be insensible to the impor- 
tance of proper colouring, necessary for effect in 
the descriptive compositions of modern authors: 
for correct singing of double-counterpoint, the 
Antient Concert Choir has merit, but the modi- 
fication of sound requisite for other species of 
Writing, they must be drilled to produce, before 
we award further praise. Be firm, Mr. Knyvett, 
and persevere ; your judgment we respect, and 
your influence over the noble Directors, of which 
this performance is a memorable evidence, will 
hand your name honourable to posterity. 


SOCIETA ARMONICA, 

Tue second Concert, which took place on 
Monday night, proved, upon the whole, a mu- 
sical treat. Beethoven’s symphony in B was 
performed in a very creditable manner, particu- 
larly the finale. Madame Stockhausen sung 
delightfully; so did H. Phillips. We could have 
wished that a quintett by Mozart, or a quartett 
by Beethoven, had been substituted for the harp 
and guitar pieces, whose finest passages were 
lost in space at the King’s Concert Room. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Stuarts of Appin. Words by the Ettrick 
Shepherd, arranged by J. Thomson, Esq., 
from a melody by P. M‘Leod, Esq., and in- 
scribed to the Ladies Buccleuch. Chappell. 

To hear Hogg sing one of his own songs is ex- 

ceedingly interesting, and we can imagine the 

effect which he would give to this. ‘The music 





is expressive, and worthy of the poetry—no mean 
compliment. 





The National Air ‘ Rule Britannia:’ with ori- 
ginal variations by Cramer, Hummel, Kalk- 
brenner, and Moscheles. Chappell. 

THESE are variations, each partaking strikingly 

of the style of playing of the different authors. 

It will require rather a dextrous pianiste, with 

a powerful left hand, to master some of the dif- 

ficulties. 


The wood-bird'’s wakeful song, Love : a serenade. 
3y H. Smart. Chappell. 

Tuls is another production by an author already 

favourably known. The melody is rather mo- 

notonous, but tastefully relieved by a diversity 

of pleasing harmony in cadences at the close of 

the periods. 


Les Souvenirs del’ Italie : six valses et trios, pour 
le Pianoforte. Par F. de Seigneux. Dean. 
La Franchezza: an easy Introduction and Ron- 

dino for Pianoforte, with accompaniment for 

Flute. By Marielli. Wessel & Co. 

THE waltzes are easy and pretty; suitable for 
young ladies whose patience cannot endure long 
practice. It must, however, be a poverty- 
stricken muse that, warmed with recollections 
of the sweet south, could produce only such 
bagatelles. 

The Introduction to Marielli’s Rondino, like 
many a preface, is the better part of the work. 
There is an attempt at originality in the alle- 
gretto, but very ineffective, with naked passages 
in the bass and for the flute. To young perform- 
ers it may be useful. 








THEATRICALS 





THEATRICALS are looking up—the same 
night has produced a decided hit at each of the 
great houses. Honest critics, who never feel so 
much pleasure, as when they can honestly give 
unqualified praise, may throw the rein upon 
the neck of their inclinations, and snarlers must 
get out of the road or they will to a certainty 
be ridden over. It has been the fashion to say, 
that the taste for theatricals is on the decline— 
we have not coincided in this opinion. That 
it has been dormant, as regarded the patent 
houses, we admit; and that there has been too 
much reason for its being so, we cannot deny; 
but the time has come for it to rouse itself. 
Good plays, well acted, were alone wanted to 
cause this: they are come—Mr. Knowles at 
Covent Garden, and Mr. Planché at Drury 
Lane, have supplied the deficiency, both have 
been eminently successful, and we prophesy a 
prosperous career to ‘The Hunchback’ and 
‘The Compact.’ We trust that we shall not be 
mistaken, and that some of the sand will thus 
be removed from the eyes of both managements; 
if so, a better sort of rivalry will be established 
between them than we have been accustomed to 
see. The struggle will henceforward be, which 
shall produce the best piece instead of the 
worst, and the result will necessarily be profit- 
able to them, because pleasing to the public— 
for the public will not be satistied without judg- 
ing for themselves, which of two plays, both 
admitted to be excellent, is the better, although 
they might and would be content to learn, from 
newspaper report, which was the worse of two 
bad ones. Independently of the merits of the 
individual pieces, each house will, in all proba- 
bility, be better attended in consequence of the 
success of the other; and this is as it should be. 
We, who are looking on, repeat, that theatricals 
are looking up, and managers may be looking 
out, for the public will shortly be looking in. 


DRURY LANE. 
The Compact.—On Thursday, success was the 
order of the evening. A new drama, from the 
pen of Mr. Planché, founded on Spanish his- 





tory, (as every daily paper tells us,) was ex- 

tremely well received at this theatre. We do 

not think it fair, nor, in truth, do we consider it 

easy, to detail the plot. The author has un- 

ravelled a very intricate and tangled skein ; and 

none but an experienced hand could have ac- 

complished the task. The characters are rather 
delicately than forcibly drawn; and the dialogue 
is generally more elegant, than daringly forcible. 

There was a pleasant seriousness, and a serious 

pleasantry, running throughout the language, 

which told well with the audience. Some of the 

situations were very effective, and will be more 

so, when “the pruning knife’ has been judi- 

ciously applied to the dead wood. The error of 
the piece appears to us to be story-felling, in- 
stead of story-acting ; there is a continual nar- 

ration of events, instead of our having the 
events themselves. “ This is a fault ;’”’ but when 
the honourable members, the dramatlis persone, 
are not permitted to ‘explain themselves” so 
repeatedly, this fault will be considerably dimi- 
nished. All the performers exerted themselves 
to the utmost. Mr. Wallack, as Juan Ravagos, 
a bold, good, bad bandit, was picturesgee and 
powerful. Mr. Farren was an admirable arch- 
bishop, full of caustic humour and quiet huma- 
nity. He, however, like Lance’s cat, has a sad 
knack of “ wringing his hands.” He looked as 
if he had not quite made up his mind on the 
Reform Question. In the chamber-maid, or 
some such maid, Mrs. Humby was better than 
usual; and Mr. Cooper and Mr. H. Wallack, 
in a sort of Spanish industrious and idle ap- 
prentices, were more than respectable; they 
should not, however, have allowed Mr. Wilmot, 
the prompter, to have taken so prominent a part 
in the evening’s entertainment. The play has 
evidently been got up in great haste, of which 
both author and actors have aright to complain. 
It has been produced also upon economical 
principles, and ought to be profitable. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


On Thursday we had the gratification of wit- 
nessing the first performance of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles’s new play, in five acts, called ‘The 
Hunchback.’ It is, in truth, not to keep such 
of our readers as may not have seen a previous 
notice of it in suspense, a most delightful pro- 
duction—every way a delightful production: 
good in plot—dramatic in construction—ele- 
gant, vigorous, and poetical in language, deep 
in knowledge of human nature, varied in dis- 
play of the passions and affections which adorn 
or disfigure it, and admirable in their develope- 
ment. When we say that this play, so conceived 
and so written, was well and powerfully acted, 
it will not be wondered at, that the satisfaction 
of the audience was frequently and loudly mani- 
fested. The author of ‘ Virginius,’ the finest 
and the best play of modern times, of ‘ William 
Tell,’ and of ‘ Alfred,’ wanted nothing to add to 
his well-earned reputation as a dramatist. Mr. 
Knowles, however, has chosen to earn for him- 
self, that which he did not want, and he must 
take the consequences.—The scene is laid in 
England, about the time, as we take it from the 
dresses, of Charles the First. It is almost a 
pity to attempt a description of the plot, when 
our limits will not permit us to do justice to 
the excellence of its gradual disclosure—but we 
cannot refrain from a sketch. The piece opens 
with great spirit, and the first scene is not half 
over before an interest is awakened, which is 
well sustained throughout the five acts. We 
are introduced to a room in a tavern, where 
Master Wilford (Mr. J. Mason) is sitting over 
a bottle with his companions. Master Wilford 
has been, and still is, a common writing-clerk, 
but he has come into the neighbourhood of the 
residence of the Earl of Rochester, because 
he has understood that the Earl is at the point 
of death, and that he, though a distant relation, 
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is the next heir. Apart from this set, and at a 
separate table, sits Sir Thomas Clifford (Mr. 
Kemble). Master Walter, the Hunchback, (Mr. 
Knowles, ) arrives with news of the Earl’s death, 
and salutes Master Wilford as his successor. A 
quarrel takes place in consequence of reflections 
cast by one of the party on the personal defor- 
mities of the Hunchback, and swords are drawn 
—when Sir Thomas Clifford interposes—induces 
the offending parties to retire, and finally suc- 
ceeds in appeasing the wrath of Master Walter. 
A sudden friendship is formed between them, 
and Master Walter, finding that the baronet is 
unmarried, paints to him in glowing colours the 
virtues and the beauty of his ward Julia (Miss 
Fanny Kemble), and offers him an introduction 
with a view to marriage. Julia has been hitherto 
educated in the country, and, in a subsequent 
scene with her friend Helen (Miss Taylor), 
enlarges on the delights of a country life, and 
declaims against the bare notion of a town one. 
Sir Thomas appears — is introduced, and be- 
comes at once seriously enamoured of her—his 
attentions are accepted ; but the time has arrived 
when, in obedience tothe commands of her father, 
whom she has never seen, her guardian is to show 
her the town. To London the whole party 
repair. The fascinations of society are too much 
for poor Julia’s head—her peaceful resolves are 
forgotten, and she plunges at once into the ex- 
tremes of dress and fashionable dissipation. 
Her only object in marrying Sir Thomas, is now 
to avail herself of his fortune, to administer to 
her new pleasures—her resolutions to this effect 
are overheard by him, and he astounds her, by 
suddenly appearing, and declaring that, although 
he will fulfil his engagement to her, the day of 
her marriage shall be that of her widowhood, 
for that, from that time he will never see her 
more. Revenge is the first feeling with her, 
and, at the instigation of the Hunchback, she 
signs a contract of marriage with the new Earl 
of Rochdale. After this, it turns out that the re- 
ported death of the relation, whose title and 
estates Sir Thomas Clifford has assumed, was 
untrue, and the lover whom she has discarded, 
becomes again plain Master Clifford, and a poor 
man. ‘The friends who come to bring Julia this 
news—to make sport of his downfall, and to con- 
gratulate her on her escape, are mistaken in 
her. The best feelings of the female heart are 
touched—the love, which she has but concealed 
from herself, returns with tenfold force, and 
shame and remorse become her constant com- 
panions. It would be too much to attempt to 
follow her character through all the various 
beauties of light and shade, with which Mr. 
Knowles has graced it. Suffice to say, that the 
marriage day arrives, that Master Clifford, now 
become the humble secretary of the new Earl, 
comes to her to announce the approach of his 
master—that a beautiful scene takes place be- 
tween them, in which, after many conflicting 
alternations between love and duty, she renews 
her promise of marriage to him, provided she 
can escape from her engagement to the Earl 
with honour—and that ultimately she is relieved 
from her difficulties by the Hunchback himself, 
who, behind a mask of pretended harshness, 
has watched her throughout with real affection, 
who has been the secret mover of all that has 
been contrived to recall her to the right path, 
and who turns out to be the true Earl of Roch- 
dale and her own father. He has concealed 
his real name and state from her up to this period 
of her life, because he would not owe to asense 
of filial duty, that esteem and affection which he 
has been determined to win from her through 
more independent motives. He has succeeded, 
and declares himself justly proud of his pupil and 
his child. A kind of underplot, which is little 
more than a running accompaniment to'the prin- 
cipal one, is kept up between the gay and lively 
Helen and her cousin Modus (Mr. Abbott), a very 
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Joseph of a lover. They are mutually in love, 
but the lady has no objection to mentioning it, 
while the gentleman is most provokingly back- 
ward. ‘Two scenes take place between them, 
in which she undertakes to teach him, and 
finally succeeds. They are cleverly written; but 
we should have thought them dangerous—Mr. 
Knowles thought them otherwise, and so did the 
audience ; we, therefore, willingly give up. To 
point out passages of particular beauty, in the 
language, would be as puzzling, and yet as easy, 
as to select a bouquet from a hot-house; we shall, 
however, mention the description of a country 
life—of the sudden growth of love—and the 
beautiful simile in the fifth act, where Master 
Walter compares his disappointment, at the 
sudden change in his daughter’s mind, on her 
removal from the country to town, with that of 
an engineer, whose sea-fort has been destroyed 
in a night, by the ravages of a storm.— We must 
now speak of the acting. Mr. Knowles was 
highly successful with the audience, yet we can- 
not but lament that he has made the attempt. 
The conception and the mind are undoubtedly 
there—but there are physical impediments to 
the execution, which he cannot altogether sur- 
mount. The part is cut out for Mr. Kean; 
but Mr. Warde would play it extremely well; 
and though we would not have Mr. Knowles 
really ill on any account, we do wish he would 
pretend to be so, for a few nights, and let Mr. 
Warde try it. We say this, in sincere anxiety 
for the permanent success of a play, which 
ought to keepa long possession of the stage. Mr. 
Kemble did his best for the part allotted to 
him; and its language took the full benefit of 
his cultivated and animated delivery. Of Miss 
Fanny Kemble, it gives us real gratification to 
speak in terms of unqualified commendation. 
She has never appeared to so much advantage. 
We followed her, throughout, with constantly- 
increasing satisfaction, and may truly aftirm, 
that a more perfect piece of acting has seldom 
been witnessed, than her earnest and impressive 
appeal to Master Walter, in the commencement 
of the fifth act—genuine feeling took the place 
of laboured and measured emphasis—the pic- 
ture was true to nature—it was difficult to ima- 
gine that she uttered any words but those 
which the emergency of the moment called forth 
—and at the close of her address, its truth and 
beauty were acknowledged by shouts of Bravo! 
from all parts of the house. We have always 
endeavoured to do justice to Miss Kemble’s 
powers of mind. It has been her execution, not 
her conception, that we have been, at times, re- 
luctantly compelled to speak of, in terms of 
faint praise: but if she means to continue to 
act as she did on Thursday night, we have 
only to say, that it is of very little use for the 
papers to assert that she is about to be mar- 
ried, and to leave the stage—for we shall cer- 
tainly attend on behalf of the public, and for- 
bid the banns. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Mediterranean and Bay of Biscay.—The 
great canal, originally projected by Riquet, the 
French engineer, for the purpose of uniting the 
Bay of Biscay with the Mediterranean, is about 
to be accomplished under Galabert. It will 


join the Languedoc canal at Toulouse, and 


take up the Adour, at the port of Lanne, after 
traversing the departments of the Upper Ga- 
ronne, Upper Pyrenees, and Landes. This 
splendid enterprise will remove the difficulties, 
dangers, and loss of time, consequent upon the 
navigation of the straits of Gibraltar, and the 
coasting along the shores of Portugal, Spain, or 
Africa. The canal will be deep and spacious 
enough for the admission of vessels of a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty tons burthen, and 
undoubtedly contribute largely to the prosperity 
of Bayonne and the South of France, 





Swedish Sculpture—The celebrated sculptor, 
Bystrém, has just completed models of a statue 
of Christ, twelve feet high—of a group of ‘Cha. 
rity’—and of two figures of Faith and Hope, 
ten feet and a half high, which the King of 
Sweden some time since ordered him to execute 
for one of the churches in Stockholm. The 
sculptures themselves are, with the King’s per. 
mission, to be chiselled in Rome, of the finest 
Italian marble, by Bystrém himself; and he is 
to proceed to the south, and commence his 
labours in that capital in the course of the en- 
suing autumn. 


Population.—According to the official returns, 
the subjects of the crown of Prussia were, in 
the year 1820, 11,272,482 in number; in the 
following five years, 1821—1825, the increase 
was 967,929; but in the next five, 1826—1830, 
only 635,975. This augmentation and decrease 
afford a striking confirmation of the principle 
laid down by political economists, that popula- 
tion is favoured or retarded by the effect of the 
lower or higher prices of the necessaries of life; 
for, upon an inquiry into the average rate, at 
which the bushel of wheat was to be had in the 
Prussian markets during the interval between 
1824 and 1829, and into the number of births 
in each of those and the intervening years, the 


following result will be obtained :— 
Wheat per Bushel. 
Ss. Gs 


1824.cccecse 2 7 oe 00cee505,538 

1825..ccccee 2 6 oc cece 00525,008 

ee o See 

TORT .cccccce © SB sevccessSeero 

ee a eee 

1829.cccccee & D 200000 00495,483 
In the first three years when the average price 
of wheat was 2s. 74d., it appears that the births 
averaged 517,871; whereas, in the next three 
years, when it averaged 5s. 1}d., the births fell 
to an average of 495,221.—(L'rom a Correspon- 
dent.) 

Steam Engines.—Mr. De Witt, an American 
gentleman, lately read a paper at the Albany 
Institute, on the means of preventing the explo- 
sion of steam boilers. He recommends, what 
he terms a hydrostatic safety pipe, being a tube 
of a diameter proportional to the size of the 
boiler, and extending from a few inches below 
the surface of the water to a height of two feet 
to every pound of steam pressure that may be 
required. For instance, if the usual pressure 
at which an engine is worked, be 15 pounds, 
the pipe would be 30 feet high; as soon as the 
steam acquires this force, the pipe would neces- 
sarily be filled with water, and any increase 
would drive the water out of it, until its lower 
orifice was uncovered, when it would afford a 
ready passage to the steam ; it would also give 
immediate notice, if from neglect or otherwise, 
the water should happen to get below the point, 
at which it ought to be kept. He remarked 
that a safety valve might be overloaded by acci- 
dent or intentionally ; if it were under lock and 
key, it might become fixed in its place by rust; 
fusible plugs might not melt soon enough; but 
no possibile danger could arise when the plan 
he suggested was adopted, except through wan- 
tonness in closing the pipe. 

Russian Archeology.—The Imperial Academy 
of Science at St. Petersburgh having despatched 
a mission under M. Strojeff in 1829, for the 
purpose of searching the ancient libraries and 
archives of Russia, and bringing away all ma- 
terials, relating in any way to the history of 
that empire, or, if that was impracticable, of 
taking a minute account of them, M. Strojetf 
has since that time been engaged in traversing 
the provinces of Archangel, Vologda, Novogorod, 
Kostroma, Jaroslaw, and Moscow, and has de- 
livered over his acquisitions to the temporary 
custody of the Department of Foreign Affairs 
in Moscow, He is at this moment reposig 
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oon his beens t in the Russian capital, whither 
he has brought with him above six hundred do- 
cuments and collections, referring to Muscovite 
legislation between the years 1423 and 1705, 
which have hitherto remained lost to the world, 
and which it is intended to publish with expla- 
natory notes. Te has also with him five 1: irge 
charts, containing materials for the hist ory of 
Sclavonian literature, and a sixth, rep lete with 
bibliographical and palzo. graphical information. 
With the assistance of these invaluable d: ita, it 
is M. Strojeff’s intention to compile a critical 
lexicon of all the records and works, which 
Sclavonic- Russian literature can adduce, down to 
the times of Peter the Great. He has also col- 
lected nearly 400 documents connected with 
Russian jurisprudence in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. 

M. de Cadalvéne, who has been travelling for 
three years in Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor, on 
a scientific mission, is lately returned to Paris: 
among other curiosities, he has procured a valu- 
able collection of gold medals, ne arly 150, which 
may serve to replace some of those stelen from 
the Royal Library. The narrative of his travels 
will shortly be published. 

Encouraging to Emigrants.—A new paper has 
been started at Launceston, Van Diemen’s 
Land, of which the first eight numbers have 
been kindly sent us, and whence we extract the 
following advertisement :—‘ Wanted, an idle 
man, to do nothing. The only necessary qua- 
lification is, that he be a good whistier. “Board 
and lodging and a liberal salary—apply at the 
Launceston Hotel.” 











_ METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL _ 





oi | Max. in| "Nom | Winds | Weather 
Th 29 53 | 2 92 N. Clear. 
Fr. 30 58 | 29.86 N.E> Ditto. 
Sat. 31) 50 | 99.78 | N.E. Cloudy. 
Sun. 1) 53 | 29.65 | Var. Ditto. 
Mon. 2) Gl | 29.92 S.W. Clear. 
Tues. 3| 6S 30.26 S.W. Ditto. 
Wed. ale i9 | 30.42 Var. Ditto. 





Prev tiling Clouds.—Cumulus, C umulostr: itus, Cir- 
rostratus, 

Nights and Mornings fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 41° 5’. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 5h. 24 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS 

Forticoming.—Trials of Charles the First and the 
Regicides, by Charles Edward Dodd, Esq. 

Prospectuses are issued for publishing a Series of 
Engravings, (to be executed in the first style of excel- 
lence,) from the —_ meritorious productions of the 
late talented Mr. Liverseege ; and for this object the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen who were in possession of 
his best Works, have kindly given permission for their 
being engraved. 

Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica; or, an Account of all the 
Books which have been printed in the Gaelic Lan- 
guage; with Bibliographical and Biographical Notices, 
by Mr. John Reid, of Glz 4 

A new edition of « Rejected Addresses’ is in the 
press, to be illustrated with Vortraits of the Authors 
after Harlow, and of all the authors whose works are 
supposed to be imitated. 

Contarini Fleming : a Psychological Autobiography. 

The Province of Jurisprudence Define d, in Six Es- 
says, by John Austin, Ksq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Songs of the Sea-side, being No. 2. of Minstrel Me- 
lodies, from the pen of Mr. Henry Brandreth. 

On the 31st of April,a humorous poem, to be called 
The March of Humbug, to be iilustrated by Robert 
Cruikshank. 

he Excursion ; or, a ‘Irip to Margate, with humo- 
rous illustrations by Robert Cruikshank. 

Lectiones Latinw ; or, Lessons in Latin Literature ; 
in prose and vers, wit interlinear and other trans- 
lations, by J. Rowbotham, F.R.A.S. 

Just published.—Stanley Buxton, or the School- 
fellows, by Galt, 3 yols, 1d. lls. Gd.—Memoirs of Sir 
James Campbell, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 4s.— Visit to London, 
18mo. 2s. 6d.—Anna and her Doll, ISmo. 2s. é¢.— 
Something New, 18mo. 2s.—Jemmy Donkey, 18mo. 
2s, 6d.—Mrs. Sherwood’s Dudley Castle, ls. 6¢.— 
Bibliophobia, a Sequel to Bibliomania, Svo. 4s. 6d. : 
l. p. Ss. 6¢.—Cattermole’s Sermons, sm. 8vo. 7s.~ 
Powell’s Duties of Exegutors and Administrators, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.—Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. 10, 
Wakefield, &c., 12mo. 6s.—A Tale of Tories, lsmo, 
25, 6d.—Irying’s Catechism of Botany, Smo. ls. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


This day is published, in 12mo0. price 7s. in boards, 
A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION ot ST. 
LA PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS; in aSeries of Lec 


tures. With an Appendix, containing a on certain leading 


lerws, a tabular Analysis of the Epistle 
By the Rev. THOMAS P ak it Y, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Antigua, in the Diocese of Barbadoes and the Lee- 
ward Islands ; and jate Fellow of Bailiol College, Oxford, 


Printed for J. G. and F. 
Waterioo-place, Pall Mail. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Parochial Sermons, preached in the West 
Indies : with three Occasional Sermons. svo. 10s. 6d. 
GORTON’S POPUL \TION RETURNS, 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol, 
‘Tue POPULATION of EVE RY. PLACE 
in GREAT BRITAIN, according to the Returns made to 
Parliament in 1831 ; Annual Value of Real 
Property, as assessed in whole arranged in strict 
alphabetical order, 


Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 


Is3l. 


together with the 
isis. The 


By Faasigg GORTON, 

Editor of the ‘New Topographical Dictionary.’ 
London: € magmas and Hall, 186, Strand. 
PEITHMAN’S FRE NCH GRAMMAR, 

In 1 vol. 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
4 FRENCH LANGUAGE ; being a concise System of French 
Accidence and Syntax, with ¢ opious Examples, illustrative Ex- 
ercises for reciprocal transiation, and Synoptic Tables, 
By L. EDWARD PEITHMAN L.D. 
** Dr. Peithman’s French Grammar is a useful, well-arranged, 
and, above all, a practical Grammar. We do not know a vetter.”’ 
—Spectator. 
* An attentive perusal of this Grammar will enable the reader 
to acquire ali the principles which books can teach, aud nearly 
all that can be expected from any written source of information.” 
—Imperial Magazine. 
Published by Douglas, Juvenile and School Library, 27, 
Portman-stree i, Portman square, two doors from Oxford-street. 











KE Y TO THE HOLY we na bce RES, 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 14s. boards, a new edit. of 
1. KEY to the OLD TEST AMENT and 


‘ . APOCRYPHA; or, an Account of their several Books, 
of the Contents and Authors, and of the Times in which they were 
respectively written, 

ty ROBERT GRAY, D.D, Lord Bishop of Bristol. 

2. A Key to the New Testament: giving an 
Account of the several Books, their Contents, their Authors, and 
of the Times, Places, and Occasions, on which they were respec- 
tively written. By the — Rev, Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore. 
bvo. 3s. Gd.; 12me, 3s, 

* Phese works aes be had together, in one volume, 8vo. 
17s. boa 

" rinted for x 9 G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo-place, pany Mall. Of whom may be had, 

The Connexion between the Sacred Writings 
and the Literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors; particularly 
that of the Classical Ages. By Robert Gray, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Bristol. 2nd edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 1d. Is, 













POPULAR LAW BOOKS, 
Published by A. Mi nee ~ —_ Be shed 69 to His Majesty, 
ln ‘oln’s 
1. JAMILIAR and PR. Ni "TIC AL ADVICE 
to EXECUTORS and ADMINISTRATORS, and Per- 
sons Wishing to make their WILLS, with ail necessary Tables, 
and approved Forms and recent Enactments, 

By ARTHUR J. POWELL, Gent. Attorney-at-Law, 

Price 3s. 6d. in « foth boards. 
CONVEY ANCER’S GUIDE, 

The Conveyancer’s Guide; or, Law Stu- 
dent’s Re« on. A Poem, with Notes. 3rdedit. By J. Crisp, 
Esq. of Furnival’s Inn. Price 7s. 6d. in boards, 

ADVICE TO TRUSTEES, 

Advice to Trustees, to those who appoint 
and to those who are appointed to that Office. By Harding 
Grant, Author of ‘Chancery Practice.’ Price 6s. in boards, 

GAME LAWS. 

The Game Laws, including the Game Bill, 
and all the Acts now in force relating to Game ; with Notes, and 
practic : Directions explanatory of their Provisions. By B. ft 
Leigh, Fsq. Barrister-at-Law. Price 5s. in boards. 


Bell 








IMPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS,. 

SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 

or, a Comprehensive Account of the City, Religion, Poli 

lcs, and Customs of the Ancient Romans, with a Catechetical 

Appendix. By JOHN LANKTREE, 2nd edit. 18mo. 3s. bound. 

This is an excellent litte book, and admirably adapted for 

the use of ail the younger students of schools.’—Edinburgh 
Literary Journal. 

A Greek Grammar, ona New and Systematic 
Plan, according to the Analytic Method, By the Rev. Thomas 
Flynn, A.M. New edition, improved, 3s. 6d, bound. 

A Latin Grammar. By the Rev. Thomas 
Flynn. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound, 

A Spelling-Book on a New Plan, containing 
all the common Words in the Language; to which is fixed 
an Introduction, in three Parts, exbibiung—I. The Sou 
Lettors—IL. The Quantities of the Syltlables—IIf. A Rytl 
Classitication of Words, with an Appendix, containing several 
useful Tables. By the Rev. Richard Roe, A.M. l2mo. 1 

The First Three Books of Livy, with E 
Notes. By James Prendeville, Scholar of Trinity Colleg 
lin. 2nd edit. corrected and much improved. l2mo. bound, 

The Fourth and Fifth Books, on the same 
plan, and by the same Author, 12mo. 5s. bound. 

Select Satires of Juvenal, with a Paraphrase 
and Notes in Eng By John Hawkesworth, LL.D. Head 
Master of the Feinaglian School, Luxembourg. l2mo. 4s.) 

Dublin: Printed for William Curry, jun, and Co.; Simpkin 
and Marshall, London; Oliver and Boyd, Ediuburgh; and ail 
booksellers, 






















WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
This day was published, vai e 5s. Volume Thirty-fifth of the New 
= Edition of the 
TAVERLEY NOVELS. 

It commences REDGAUNTLET, with an Kntrodaction 
Notes by the Author, and Engravings after Fraser and 
Volume Thirty-third of the Edition, and which ec ommenced ST. 

RONAN’S WELL, is iliusir ited by 
A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 
From Mr. Watson Gordon’s celebrated Picture. 

** To us, who have known this illustrious individual from our 
mutual schoolboy days, there is something deeply afiecting in the 
contemplation of Mr. Watson Gordon’s maste tly resemblance. 
It is strikingly like The painter has been so happy as to catch 
a moment of tine poetical thoaght. Sir Waiter is now sixty 
years of age, and his countenance te lls the tale of much toil and 
labour encountered, as well as of suffering and sorrow endured. 
He looks also older than he actually is, and thoce lineaments 
which formerly played responsive to the varying thought, are 
now tixed in the habitual contemplative character of his mind.” 
—Edinburgh Weekly Journal, sth Feb, 

‘ en for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; aud Whittaker and Co, 
London. 


and 








Of whom may be had, 
Volume Sixteenth of the New Issue, which 
cemmences IVANHOE, price 5s. 





rs Sr ad A Pl Top ‘ 
PEACON’s COFFEEHOUSE, Country 

Newspaper, and General Advertising Office, No. 3, Wal 
brook, near the Mansion House.—S., DEACON most respec thully 
announces his REMOVAL from Skinner-street, Snow-hill, to 3, 
WALBROOK, opposite St. Stephen’s Church. Au early supply 
of all the Morning and Evening Papers, Magazines, Reviews, 
Price Current, Galignani’s Messenger, Constitutionne!, Hamburg 
Correspondent, &c, with an extensive variety of upwards of one 
hundred Provincial Papers, which are regularly fied, including 
Scotch and Irish, Second edition of the Sun every Tuesday and 
Friday, containing the Gazeute, 











CHOLE — MORBUS. 
ght-house, 201, Strand. 


CURE OF 

~ JONES’S HOT AT and STEAM 
KJ BATHS, which are now found to be the only safe and 
beneticial application for the CURE of the CHOLERA, COLDs, 
RHEUMATISM, xc. As these Baths have been examined and 
approved of by the most eminent Physicians, and lectured on at 
the Medical Schools, more need not be said in their favour than 
that they are simple, portabie, and applied in the quarter of a 
minute, with the power of regulating the heat to any temperature, 
From One Guinea each; with which may be had, the whole 
things necessary in case of an attack of this horrible disease 
such as an iustant light, hot water, and last though not least, the 
simple method of raising the bed-clothes without removing or 
uncovering the patient, which in many Cases is instant death. 

Allletters are requested to be post paid ; 
mittances strictly attended to. 

5. JONES, Patentee of the PROMETHEANS, ETNAS, PORT- 
ABLE KITCHENS, &c. 


those containing re- 





Re LAND’S MACASSAR OIL, — This 
celebrated Oil, during a period of many years, has never 
ounce failed of eliciting redundancy of hair, even on parts of the 
head that were previously bald, proved by Testimonials received 
from the most distinguished Personages in all parts of the Giobe, 
and in preventing the hair from falling off or turning grey to the 
most advanced periods of life. 

Subduing all relaxing tendencies, it firmly keeps the hair in curl 
and other decorative formation, during many hours, unimpaired 
by damp weather, crowded assemblies, the dance, or even eques- 
trian exercise. 

Norice.—Each Genuine Bottle of the Original Macassar Oil is 
inclosed with a little book in a Wrapper, which has the Name 
and Address in Red, on Lace-work, 

*A, ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,’ 
Countersigned—‘ Alex. Rowland.’ 

The prices are 3s. 6di—7s.—10s. 6d. and 2s. per Bottle; all 
other prices, or any without the book and label, are counterfeits. 

Particular attention to this Caution, on purchasing, is respect- 
fully solicited, as the Proprietors cannot be responsible for the 
serious injury resulting trom the use of base imitations now 
offered to the public. Also, 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 

possesses properties of surprising energy, in producing delicate 
White Neck, Hands, and Arms. Its soothing and ameliorating 
properties immediately allay the smarting irritability of the skin 
produced by cold winds or damp atmosphe re; assuagesi nflam- 
mations; heals harsh and rough skin ; removes cutaneous erup- 
tions; and produces a beautiful complexion. It affords soothing 
reliet to ladies nursing their offspring, in healing soreness of the 
breast. 

Gentlemen after shaving will find it ailay the smarting pain, 
and render the skin smooth and pleasant; thus, to the traveller 
whose avocations expose him to various changes of the weather, 
it proves an infallible specific. Sold in Half Pints at 4s. 6d. each, 
and Pints at 8s. 6d, each, 

Cavrion.—To prevent imposition, and by authority of the Hon, 
Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address of the Proprie- 
tors are engraved on the Government Stamp, affixed on the cork 
of each genuine bottle. 

Sold by the Proprietors, as above, 


OTHBURY BATHING-ROOMS, Found- 
ers’-court, back of the Bank.—This establishment has 
always ready for immediate use, the following BATI L 
PHUR, FUMIGATING, HARROGATE, and LODINE, (of such 
powe rful effics acy in the removal of cutaneous affections, such as 











and by most Perfumers, &ec. 








pimples and breakings out on the head and face, scorbutic and 
scrotulous € as. — ashes, irritations, aud their more iuveterate 
varieties, le soriasis, &c.); SHAMPOOING, MEDI- 


CATED VAP 1OU ik, and DOUCHE, (alike eminently serviceable 
in gouty and rheumatic cou mr nervous and other painful 
and chronic disorders); and an extensive range of WARM, 
FRESH 3 SALT WATER, and SHOWE R BATHS, (the luxary 
and saluta iriness of which are indisputable Respectable male 
and female attendants. —Warm Bath, 2s. 6d.; Twelve ditto, tl. Is. 

Mr, CULVERWELL, the Proprietor, is a surgeon, and having 
devoted his attention exclusively for many years past to the 
above distressing maladies and their treatment (ior which his 
establishment afiords such extensive facilities), begs to announce 
that he attends daily from 10 till 5, for the purpose of advising 
with those desiring farther information, or otherwise requiring 
lus professional assistance, 
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THE ATHENZUM. 














NIVERSITY of LONDON SCHOOL. 


The School year is divided into three terms—the first com- 
mencing on the Istof October; thesecond on the 15th January ; 
and the 3rd a week after Easter. The fee for each is £5. 

The School closed for the Easter holidays on Thursday the 
19th of March, and re-opens on Monday the 30th of April. 

The subjects taught are Reading; Writing; the Properties of 
the most familiar Objects, Natural and Artificial ; the English, 
Latin, Greek, and French Languages; Ancieutand Modern His- 
tory ; Geography, both Physical and Political ; Arithmetic; the 
Elements of Mathematics, and of Natural Philosophy; and 
Drawing. 

Council Room, Sth April, 1832. THOMAS COATES, 

AYDON’S SEVENTH EXHIBITION, 
_ including XENOPHON, to be raffled for 800 guineas; 
MOCK ELECTION, purchased by his late Majesty for 500 
ee and graciously lent by his present Majesty; WAITING 

OR THE ‘TIMES, purchased by the Marquis of Stafford ; 
READING THE SCRIPTURES; aod many other Works. the 
whole forming the most interest ng Exhibition Mr. Haydon bas 
ever had, is NOW OPEN at the Eoyprian Hatt, Piccadilly. 

Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d.—N.B. Up stairs, to the right. 












This day is published, as a ¢ 





¥ to the ‘ Journal of a 
8 eee pe Naturalist,” post 8vo. 
( : LEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
With Local Recollections. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 
Deputy Surveyor of I y’ rks. 
To which are added, MAXIMS and HINTS for an ANGLER. 
John Murray, Albemarile-street. 








FAMILY LIBRARY. 

This day is published, with Views, Portraits, and a Map of the 
Jourse of the Niger, 3 vols. 5s. each, 

NARRATIVE of the ADVENTURES 

and SUFFERINGS of RICHARD and JOHN LANDER, 

during their Expedition to discover the TERMINATION of the 

ag Forming Nos. XXVIII, XXIX. aud XXX, of the Family 

ibrary. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





a In a few days, in 2 vols. post oo. 
IX MONTHS IN AMERICA. 
By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 





NEW POEM! In’a few days, 


MAID OF ELVAR. 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
A Poem, in 12 Parts. 


T HE 
By ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


Just published, in 2 vols. 12m0, price 10s. boards, 
Selections from the Prose and Poetical Works 
of Robert Southey, Esq. 
E. Moxon, 64, New Bond-street. 


y y , ’ iy 
ONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY 
of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and the ARTS. 

The Proprietors of this Publication inform the Subscribers that 
they purpose its Continuation as speedily as possible, and that 
the Volumes toconclude the Series will be aimounced very shortly. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 5 











This day is published, in one vol. 4to. price 2. 2s. cloth boards, 
HE MYTHOLOGY of the HINDUS, with 
Notices of various Mountain and Island Tribes who inhabit 
the two Peninsulas i. India and the neighbouring Islands. In 
three Parts :—The ®rst Part containing tie Hindu Mythology ; 
the second, Notices of various Tribes ; and the third,a Dictionary 
of the Mythological and Religious Terms of the Hindus. Com- 
piled from the best authorities, with Plates illustrative of the 
principal Hindu Deities. 
By CHARLES COLEMAN, Esc 


. wy 
London: Printed fo: Parbury, Allen, and Co. Leadenhall-street, 





NEW NOVELS, 


I. 
OoUNT SR Y HOUSE &. 
A Novel. By a Lady, 
II. 
WOMAN’S 
ML. 
JE 
A Novel, 


LOVE. 


THE Surv. 


IV. 
THE rR VTAB2 CO &U 
iain Be the Author of ‘ The Collegians.’ 
ork of very great research or, @ ig in- 
ment.” —Metropolitan Magazine. a ee 


Vv. 


MR. LODGE’S NEW PEERAGE, 
’rice 14s. bound. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 
At this extensive Establishment the perusal of all New Publi- 
cations, English and Foreign, may be obtained in Town or 
Country. Terms ou application, 





ap , " 
HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE~— NEW 
. SERIES, for APRIL, contains a Sketch of a celebrated 
Peer, presenting the Petition of the Prentice Boys of De rry 
Contents : 1. The Chorch putin the true Light—2, The W reckers 
by J + Sheridan Kuowles—3. Don Pedro and his Adhere nts—4 The 
Political Zoological Gardeun—5. A Winter Evening with the Poets 
—6. The Prentice Boys of Derry, with a graphic Sketch of the 
Marquis of Londonderry—7. Pigs, addressed to those about to 
leave Business—s. The Convalescent—9. Suggestion for the Cele 
bration of Shakspeare’s Birth-day—10. Dreary wit and his Prien “<A 
in 7 Chaps.—it. On the State of Crinrinal Justice in Franc _ 
12. The Diamond District of the Serra do Frio—13. On what 
Principles is the Irish Church Establishment founded !—14 The 
Field of Monuments—15. Song : for the First of April—16, ‘Auto 
biography of Polinario, the Spanish Bandit. No. 1.—17. Abolition 
of Lmprisonment for Debt—18. Specimens of Latin Comedy — 
19. The Dramatic Monopoly—2o. Gibbs, the Pirate—21. Medita- 
tion, on a Scene in Summer—2z. Notes of the Mouth—23. Review 

of New Books, the Drama, the Fine Aris, &« . 























London ; Whittaker aud Co, F 
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TRATIONS OF MODERN SCULPTURE, 


By T. K. HERVEY, Esq. 


No. I. is in a state of great forwardness, and will shortly be published. 


The multitude of embellished Works which distinguish the present age of publication, have hitherto taken no ground by which the 


public might be made acquainted with the rich treasures of modern 


Artin the department of Sculpture. The efforts of tasteful ingj. 


viduals, and Societies like that of the Dilettanti, have been principally devoted to the illustration of ancient Art, and to the reproduction, 
in every form, of those specimeus of former ages, over which time has thrown a consecration, but from a large proportion of which 


it has undoubtedly taken a place, to all eyes excepting those of an antiquary. The ** ex pede Herculem 
the enjoyment to be derived from it, are of necessity confined to the 


mode of judgment, and 
very few ; and itis not a little remarkable, in an age of ditfased 


taste and spreading intelligence like the present, that the resources ot wealth and art should have been fav ished almost exclusively 
on the past and the imperfect; and that the public should have been left in comparative ignorance of those perfect and beautiful 
specimens in which our own immediate age is so abundant, and to which our own country has so richly contributed, Tn the whole 
range of art, there is, perhaps, no one department in which we have produced works whose excellence may so undoubtingly put 
itself in competition with the excellence of all other ages and lands, as that of Sculpture; and, as this fact gives to the subject 
peculiar interest lor Englishmen, it is a matter both of surprise and regret that it should so long have been unaided by those medig 
so lavishly furnished to the kindred Arts of Poetry and Painting, for bringing its wealth before the puolic eye, and securing to ita 





fair portion of that interest which ts spreading itself generally o 


the field of taste. 


It is with a view to supply this want that the present work has been undertaken ; and at the same time that it is designed to induce 
amore popular attention to, and knowledge of, the treasures of Modern Sculpture, it ts intended to be executed in such a nianner a 
will render itatoncea valuable and graceful addition to the libraries of the artist, the student, and the counoisseur, 

The Work will appear in Numbers, which the Publisiers at present hope their arrangements wiil enable them to produce monthly, 


Each Number will contain three subjects, two of which will, as a 


selected from the works of native Artists, and the third from foreige 


general rule (liable, of course, to occasional interruption), be 
a schools. ‘The plates will be executed in the highest style of 





chalk engraving, after drawings by Heary Corbould, Esq. (under whose superintendence this department of the work is placed, ) from 


the sculptures themselves, or auexceptionable casts, Whenever they 


lie within reach, and by the best foreign draugiitsmen whenever 


the copies must of necessity be procured from abroad. Each subject will be accompanied by descriptive letter-press in prose, (con. 





taining what may be cailed the history of the or 
iilustration from the pen of the Editor ;—and, whi 





val work, and any anecdotes of interest connected with it), aud by 4 poetical 
‘h Number will be in itself complete, and may be bad separately, the work is 


intended, when finished, to present a sy noptical view of the achievements of the modern chisel, in their entire reach, and best speci- 


mens,—using the word modern, as distinguishing from the ancient Classical School, and the School of the Middle 


ges. With the 





view of rendering this plan complete, the Proprietors will vot confine themselves to the notorious and celebrated Works of distinguished 
Sculptors ; but will seek the work-room of the Artist, and the gallery of the Amateur, for whatever may be deserving of a place by 
their side, For this purpose great facilities have been offered to them; and, in the hope of benefiting both the Public and the Art, 
by making them better acquainted with each other, they invite Arsists to bring their Works aud Amateurs their possessions, under 


notice, 


Twelve of the Monthly Numbers will form a Volume, for whicha handsome Title-page will be printed ; and with the Sixth Number 
will be published, au luiroductory Essay, from the pen of the Editor, on the subject of Sculpture, as applicable to the Work, to bind 


up with Vol, |. 


The Numbers will be sewed in arichly-embeilished cover, tor which adrawing has been made by Mr. Corbould, and 


which will be engraved in the first style of excelience ; and nothing will be omitied which can add beauty or interest to a W ork, 
which the Proprietors venture to think is one of great interest and novelty in itself. 
The Work will be published, for the Proprietors, by Messrs, Relfe and Unwin, Cornhill; Charles Tilt, Fleet-street; and Messrs. 


Moon, Boys and Graves, Pall Mall; and may be ordered from all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





This day are published, by Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch- 
treet, on, 
ALES OF THE SAXONS. 
By EMILY TAYLOR. 
12mo. Price 5s. in lettered cambric, And 

The Minstrelsy of the Woods; or, Sketches 
and Songs connected with the Natural History of some of the | 
most interesting British and Foreign Birds, By the Author of 


the ‘ Wild Garland,’ &c. With 17 Plates. Price 6s, in lettered 
cambric; or with Plates coloured, price 9s. 





NEW NOVELS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
In 3 vols. post svo. 
,TtANEL SE BUXTON; 
or, THE SCHOOLFELLOWS, 
By John Galt, Esq. Author of * The Ayrshire Legatees.’ 
In 3 ‘vols. post 8vo. 
TALES OF THE EARLY AGES. 


By the Author of *‘ Brambletye House,’ ‘ Zillah,’ Xe. 
IIl. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON, 

**We believe the celebrated ‘Trelawney (the friend of Lord 
Byron,) to be the author of this work, and that it embodies a 
cusiderable portion of the events of his earlier life.”’—Literary 
Gazette, Iv. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
SIR RALPH ESHER; 
Or, ADVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN of the COURT of 
CHARLES IL. 
By Leigh Hunt. 

** Among the numerous historical personages introduced into 
this sparkiing production, from the pew of Leigh Hunt, are the 
followmg :—the merry Monarch himself—Duchess of Cieveland 
—Duchess of Richmoud—Eart of Clarendoun—Duke and Duchess 
ot York—Duke of Buckinghau—sir Charles Sedley—Countess de 

wasour—Sir George Hewitt—Sir Philip Herue—La Lel/e Stewart 
—Oliver Cromweli—Nell Gwyun— Milton — Butier—Dryden— 
Lady Castlemain—Killigrew—Colonel Biood, &c. &c. ‘These re- 
markable characters aflord abundant opportunities to the pen of 
the novelist for striking and contrasted incidents ; and readers 
of all classes have recognized the rare ability with which he has 
turned them to account.”—Chronicle. 

Vv. 
In 3 vols. post avo. 
THE OPER 
By the Author of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ 





In 3 vols. post svo. 
EUGENE ARAM. 
By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘Paul Clifford,’ &e, 
“*A work abounding in excrilencies.”~—Examiner. 
Vil. 

Complete in one vol. neatly bound and illustrated, and revised 
and corrected by the Author, expressly for this edition, price 6s. 

iE Ss. 


E PION 








By Cooper. 
Forming the 14th volume of * The Standard Novels.’ 
Also, just ready, 
Vill. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE CONTRAST: 
By the Author of ‘ Matilda’ and ‘Yes and No.’ 
IX. 
In 3 vols. post avo, 
ARLINGTON, 
By the Author of ‘Granby’ and ‘ Herbert Lacy.” 
xX. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
THE FAIR OF MAY FAIR, 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 








On the 2nd of April was published, 
7 rCrTeE ,wWIiIprw 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. XXXII. containing the following Articles :— 
St. Simonianism, Xc.—2. T Member—3. Chronology~ 
4. Stewart’s Visit to the South Seas—5. American Law Reforms 
—6, National Character of the Romans—7. Newton Forster; or, 
the Merchantservice—s. Improvement of Condition of the Clergy 
—9. Military Law—10, Silk and Glove Trades—i1. Enharmonic 
Phe Chamelion—13. Regulation of Anatomy 
Memorials of Hampden—15. Jeremie oa 
Colonial Slavery—16. French Commerce—Postseript to the Ar- 
ticle on St. Simonianism—Index—List of Books, &c. 
: marta - 5 Ps 
No. XXXIII. will be published on the 30th 
of June. 
Published by R. Heward, 113,Strand. Agent for France, G, G, 
Bennis, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, No. 55, Paris. 














On the 31st of March was published, price 6s. the Twenty-secoud 

Number of . 

HE BRITISH CRITIC—QUARTERLY 

THEOLOGICAL REVIEW —and ECCLESIASTICAL 
RECORD. 

Contents: Theological Library, Le Bas’ Life of Wiclif—Life 
and Writings ef Arcadeacon Daubeny—The Church and its Ea- 
dowments, Dealtry’s Charge and Hale ay—Paris and its 
Historical Scenes—Bishop ot Chester’s Exposition of the Gospels 
ot St. Matthew and Mark—Divine Visitations--Heeren, Politics, 
Intercourse, and Trade of ihe Carthaginians, &c.—Blunt’s Sketch 
of the Reformation—Sermous: Burton, Bradley, Maltby, Jones, 
Ch ndler, and Bensou—state of the Dioceses in England and 

Vales—Proceedi of the Universities, 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud 

Waterioo-place, Pail Mall. 












VALUABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
I 


In one volume, 
ECOLLECTIONS OF MIRABEAU. 
By DUMONT. 
Edition iv French, 
SOUVENIRS SUR MIRABEAU. 9s. 

“ This work is remarkable for justness of thinking and force 
of language, and abounds with the most interesting and important 
details.” —Times. 

* It is one of the most entertaining works of the present cen- 
tury.”"—Courier. 

* The most amusing and instructive volume that has lately 
been published. It must undoubtedly take its place amongst the 
most valuable records.”—Quarterly Review, 





Il. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 1832. 
Containing 100 Steel Engravings, price, plain, 18s. ; finely 
coloured, 2is, A New Issue of 1000 Copies has just taken places 


Ill. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 
The New Edition, uniform with the Waverley Novels, is now 
ready, of the Foun SeRixs, namely, 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, ITALY, AND SPAIN, 
At only 6s, per volume, neatly bound. To be had in complete 
dels or separate Series. 






IV. 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing. 2nd edit. with numerous additions, 
including the Life of the celebrated Ugo Foseolo, 3 vols. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION: and sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country; 
G.G. Bennis, No.55, Rue Neuve St. Augustin, Paris; Messrs 
Patt & Barry, Bras ; Penturs & Besser, Hamburg; 
°. Freiscuer, Leipzig & Bowen, boston, America.— 
rice Qd. ; or in Mouthiy Parts(in a wrapper.) 
Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor (pust paid) 
to be forwarded to the Office as above. 
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